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PSYCHIC EXPERIMENTS IN THE ROMAN 
CATACOMBS 


A Clairvoyant Life of St. Agnes 
By HARRY PRICE 


Rome entomb the dust of six mil- 

lion Early Christians has always 
appealed to my imagination; and it is a 
matter for surprise that so obvious and 
ideal a field for psychic experimenta- 
tion—as undoubtedly these ancient sep- 
ulchres are—has so long lain neglected. 
The suggested reason for this neglect 
is the opposition of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But my observations spread 
over twenty years of active investiga- 
tion, and my recent experiences in 
Rome have convinced me that Roman 
Catholicism per se is tolerant in its 
attitude towards psychical research pro- 
vided always that the subject is handled 
scientifically ; the Church will not coun- 
tenance the propagation of a religion 
under the guise of “research.” There 
are, of course, individuals placed high 
in the Roman Church who are bitterly 
opposed to the investigation of psychic 
phenomena; on the other hand during 
my visit to Rome I‘heard of a Cardinal 
Binge ds who is an avowed and ardent 
spiritualist. And all the Roman officials 
—Papal, ecclesiastical, and civil—with 
whom I made contact were intensely in- 


"Tee fact that the catacombs of 


terested in psychical research in general 
and in my own projected experiments 
in particular. 

Before I recount the difficulties I 
overcame in carrying out a part of the 
program I had set for myself it will be 
necessary to state some facts about the 
catacombs themselves, so that my read- 
ers can more easily visualize the seenes 
which were afterwards clairvoyantly 
described. 

Unlike the catacombs of Paris (which 
are merely subterranean quarries, from 
which the stone for building the city 
was obtained, and which since 1787 
have been used for storing the bodies 
obtained from various burial grounds) 
the catacombs of Rome are a group of 
subterranean vaults and galleries, out- 
side the walls of the city, for ever 
memorable as the sepulchres of the 
Early Christians. They consist of about 
fifty groups of subterranean labyrinths 
of galleries and chambers cut out of the 
soft tufa of the hills surrounding the 
city. Some of them are comparatively 
near the surface of the earth; but be- 
neath these, in the majority of cases, 
there are successive stories of greater 
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depth the lowest level being at a depth 
of about eighty feet. The number of sto- 
ries may be two, three, four, or even 
five; and their innumerable galleries 
run parallel to each other, or cross each 
other at right angles. If the galleries 
in the Roman catacombs could be placed 
in a straight line they would reach for 
597 miles, and many are still undis- 
covered or unexplored. The total area 
of the catacombs is estimated at about 
700 acres. The passages are so narrow 
(from 134 to 5 ft. in width) in many 
cases that it is impossible for two peo- 
ple to walk along them abreast, economy 
of space being clearly an important 
matter with the early excavators. The 
average height is 8 ft. 

The soft rocky walls on both sides of 
the passage have been hewn out into 
long tiers of niches or recesses (loculi) 
plainly visible in the photograph which 
I reproduce, though my picture is of 
one of the “chapels” where the Chris- 
tians surreptitiously worshipped, being 
often addressed by St. Peter and St. 
Paul. These niches have been compared 
to the berths in a steamer, each niche 
or “berth” having been made into a rest- 
ing-place for a corpse. Each niche was 
closed originally with a marble or ter- 
racotta slab, (now usually missing) 
having the name of the deceased often 
engraved upon it, with a pious legend 
attached. The language used in all the 
earlier inscriptions (some of which can 
be seen on the left of my photograph) 
is Greek. All the later inscriptions are 
in Latin. In about the fourth cen- 
tury larger chambers begin to appear 
and these were made either for the spe- 
cial purpose of religious services (as in 
the photograph which I reproduce) or 
were constructed as family vaults. 

The most important of the Roman 
catacombs are those of St. Calixtus on 
the Via Appia; though those named 
after St. Agnes (the young martyred 
Roman virgin) are perhaps the most 
archaic specimens. 

The Catacomb of St. Calixtus, with 
its camera papale, contains the tombs of 
about 50 martyred popes and bishops of 
the 3rd century; and, in another part, 


Byzantine mural paintings of the 8th 
century' can be seen. 

The catacombs ceased to be used as a 
burial place after the sack of Rome by 
Alaric in 410 A.D. and during the Mid- 
dle Ages their very sites seem to have 
been forgotten. It was due to the sci- 
entific researches of Antonio Bosio? (a 
Maltese, known as the “‘Columbus of the 
Catacombs”) and a host of later stu- 
dents that they were once more brought 
to light; and to these excavators we owe 
our knowledge of their actual character- 
istics and their historical associations. 

The original name of the catacombs 
was coemeterium, the “place of sleep,” 
but as they increased in number in the 
hollow where the church of St. Sebas- 
tian now stands they took their name 
from the locality, and were called ‘“‘cata- 
combs” from being situated in the dip 
of the road. 

The Early Christians attached great 
importance to sepulture. They argued 
that as the body was destined to come 
to life again, and share the soul’s im- 
mortality, it should be taken care of 
during death and given an honorable 
asylum while waiting for the great 
awakening. “Soon” said Prudentius* in 
his burial hymn, “soon the time will 
come when heat shall revive these bones, 
when blood shall gush anew in these 
veins, when life shall resume this abode 
which it has left. These bodies, long 
inert, which lay in the dust of tombs, 
shall spring upward once again to join 
their former souls.” 

The Christians were forbidden to 
imitate the pagans and bury their dead 
in open graves (puticuli) to rot; nor 
were they allowed to imitate the cus- 
tom of the Heroic Age of the Republic 
and burn their dead. They were also 
forbidden to place two bodies one above 
the other, hence the loculi or separate 
compartments; and we know‘ that a 
priest assisted at burials. A man of 


1 For the fullest account of the catacombs see: Rossi's 
La Roma sotterranea cristiana, 3 vols. 1864-1878; North- 
cote and_Brownlow’s Roma Sotterranea; and Mommsen’s 
Roman Catacombs in “Contemporary Review,” Vol. XVIII 
1871. 

*See his Roma Sotterranea, 1632. 

3 Spanish Latin poet (c. 348 — c 410 A.D.). 

‘ Tertullian, De anima, 51, 
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this period was so terrified at the 
thought of having another body placed 
in the niche which he had selected for 
himself that on the marble slab which 
sealed his grave he had placed a selfish 
inscription to the effect that he “cited 
before the judgment of the Lord” who- 
ever shall try to introduce another body 
into the grave he occupied or the 
grounds surrounding it. These epitaphs 
show that certain opinions which are 
thought to be new existed in the Chris- 
tian community from the end of the 
third century. 

The men who excavated the galleries 
and tended the tombs were called fos- 
sores and were, in fact, a kind of clergy. 
After the period of Constantine they 
had entire control of the cemeteries or 
columbaria. 

Many of the inscriptions found in the 
catacombs are human documents, sim- 
ple and poignant. Such exclamations 
as “Peace with thee!’, “Sleep in 
Christ!’’, “May thy soul rest with the 
Lord!” are common. In one of the in- 
scriptions a young maiden having just 
died, her relatives, believing her to be a 
saint, tell her; “Invoke God for Phoebe 
and for her husband’. Of a young girl 
it was said that she was an “innocent 
soul’, or “a dove without bitterness,” 
while a man was called “very holy” or 
“incomparable.” The date of his burial 
and his age were also noted. 

It is quite possible to lose one’s way 
in the labyrinth of galleries forming the 
catacombs, and many stories are told 
of bold adventures who light-heartedly 
started to explore and were never seen 
again. A _ well-authenticated case is 
that of a party of thirty students con- 
ducted by a teacher of whom no trace 
was ever found. A French officer on 
another occasion went down alone and 
reappeared days afterwards, a weak 
and trembling skeleton. 


The catacombs were lighted original- 
ly by means of clay oil lamps placed in 
niches in the walls. A few of the lamps 
are still in situ and all of the niches are 


* Pete pro Phocbe et pro virginis ejus. By virginis was 
meant a man who had no other wife—a silent condemna- 
tion of divorce. 
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still visible. The Catacombs of St. 
Agnes were wired for the electric light 
but when I was there recently the wires 
had perished and we had to use the 
usual tapers which are supplied to visi- 
tors. During the periods of compara- 
tive immunity from persecution the ex- 
cavators of the catacombs dug wells 
(lucernaria) leading into the galleries 
so that a little daylight and air found 
their way into the burial place. But 
most of these lucernaria have now been 
lost or filled up and as one lowers one- 
self down into each successive story, 
the darkness seems to get blacker and 
the air more stuffy; breathing becomes 
more painful and the heart more op- 
pressed as we leave the air and light 
farther and farther behind. 
* * 


In order to assure the smooth work- 
ing of my arrangements in Rome I ap- 
proached the Italian Consul in London 
with a view to his co-operation. I 
found the Consulate entirely sympa- 
thetic but it was pointed out that my 
best procedure would be to obtain a let- 
ter from our Foreign Office in London 
to our Consul in Rome who would be 
better able to arrange with the local 
authorities that my work should be 
facilitated. 

I found our Foreign Office deeply in- 
terested and sympathetic but the Con- 
sular Department informed me that 
there was no precedent on which they 
could work and that officially they could 
do nothing. Unofficially they promised 
their assistance, and advised my writ- 
ing the British Consul in Rome, ex- 
plaining exactly what I proposed to do. 
This I did. 

I arrived in Rome on Wednesday, 
September 19th, in one of the worst 
thunder storms I have ever experienced 
—it was the first rain that had fallen 
in Rome for four months. I arrived 
at eight o’clock in the morning after a 
night in an alleged “sleeper” in which, 
during our iourney across the Roman 
Campagna, I was incessantlv tormented 
bv the largest mosquitoes I have ever 
seen. As with swollen hands I un- 
packed my bag to the accompaniment 
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of the vivid lightning which illumined 
my room, I must confess to wondering 
whether the time was exactly propitious 
for the consummation of my project, 
considering that the elements appeared 
to be registering their displeasure at my 
visit. I tried hard not to think of Lord 
Carnarvon’s tragic fate after having 
been bitten by a mosquito at Luxor. I 
pondered within myself as to whether 
I was doing right in making the experi- 
ments. Should I be committing an act 
of desecration? Should I be hurting 
the susceptibilities of any one? How 
would the Pope—not to mention Mus- 
solini—regard my “intrusion”? And 
then I argued that tens of thousands of 
curiosity mongers pay for admission 
to the catacombs every year and that 
the Trappist monks who own the Cata- 
combs of St. Calixtus charge for admis- 
sion, sell chocolate and post-cards at the 
entrance, and generally run the ceme- 
tery on business lines. All my qualms 
vanished. 

At my hotel I found a letter from Mr. 
Henry D’Amico Johnson, the British 
Vice Consul in Rome who informed me 
that his office could do nothing for me 
officially without specific instructions 
from the Foreign Office. At a meeting 
later Mr. Johnson told me that consid- 
erable interest had been aroused in my 
experiments and the British Embassy 
had been approached on my behalf. But 
they could do nothing officially, though 
they were entirely svmpathetic. As a 
matter of fact I received a considerable 
amount of unofficial assistance through 
introductions, etc. 

I made contact with the catacombs 
first through Canon Layard, an English 
priest who assists in the parish of 
Santa Agnese fuori le Mura (St. Agnes 
without the walls), a beautiful church 
about a mile from the Porta Pia. 

The Basilica of St. Agnes was erected 
probably by Constance the daughter 
of Constantine the Great (272-337 
A.D.) in the fourth centurv, over the 
tomb of the young martyred girl. The 
church is many feet below the surface 
of the road, a descent of 45 steps being 
necessary. This is on account of the 


fact that in order to enshrine the tomb 
of the young girl without at the same 
time removing her body from the cata- 
combs over which the Basilica is built, 
it was necessary to sink a large pit into 
the catacombs and build the church in 
it. On the altar is a very fine bronze 
and alabaster statue of the Saint, exe- 
cuted partly by Cordier. A door in the 
left nave leads to the cemetery where 
St. Agnes was buried. She suffered 
martyrdom in the persecution of Dio- 
cletian near (according to the tradi- 
tional story) the Circus of Domitian 
(Circo Agonale) where her church 
within the walls now stands. This cem- 
etery or catacomb of St. Agnes 
traverses a sand-pit and is connected 
with another larger one in the vicinity, 
similar in construction to most of the 
Roman catacombs. Agnes most likely 
belonged to the wealthy and noble fam- 
ily of the Clodii as the most ancient 
portion of the catacomb (Agellus or 
Proediolum) contains inscription in 
which this name frequently occurs. A 
large portion was destroyed in building 
the Basilica. Constance, the daughter 
of the emperor, was buried quite near 
in the Church of St. Costanza which 
was built by Constantine and which 
serves also as the tomb of St. Helena, 
his wife. The date of the series of 
cemeteries which form the catacombs 
of St. Agnes is about the first of the 
fourth century A.D. It is said that S‘*. 
Peter often preached there. 

I found Canon Layard charming, 
sympathetic, very helpful, and exceed- 
ingly interested. I explained that I 
wanted to conduct some experiments of 
a purely scientific nature. I said I was 
curious concerning the difference in 
temperature between the outside at- 
mosphere and that of the interior of the 
catacomb, and if any difference would 
be recorded in the presence of an en- 
tranced medium. Canon Layard con- 
fessed that he never entered the cata- 
combs himself but he would speak to 
the superior priest and doubtless ar- 
rangements could be made for me. I 
agreed to return the next evening with 
a transmitting thermograph and a 
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medium, it being arranged that the 
verger should attend to our wants. 

The next afternoon I visited the Cat- 
acombs of St. Calixtus on the Via Ap- 
pia and found that the Trappist monks 
who administer the cemeteries were 
willing to do anything for me and I had 
the entrée of the catacombs at any 
hour I pleased. In particular, | dis- 
covered that Father Euxbio Fiori was 
himself interested in psychical re- 
search and he offered to help me in any 
way possible. We descended several 
stages into the catacombs and at 50 feet 
below the surface I found the differ- 
ence in temperature was 30 degrees 
Fahr. It was a very hot afternoon, the 
shade temperature in the open being 
75°, that in the catacombs, 45°. 

Having obtained permission to ex- 
periment in the two largest catacombs 
in Rome, my next difficulty was to se- 
cure a suitable physical medium. On 
the score of the great expense involved 
I had refrained from taking one out 
with me from London, trusting to luck 
to find what I wanted in Rome. And 
this is where my usual good fortune 
failed me. Curiously enough, Bailey 
(or Tanner), the Australian apport 
medium was in Milan and I might have 
secured his services; but for reasons I 
will not discuss I refrained from ap- 
proaching him. 

In my quest for a local physical me- 
dium I called on Signor Angelo Mar- 
zorati, the affable director-editor of 
Luce e Ombra, who was extremely sorry 
that he could not help me. If there 
were a physical medium in Rome, he 
said, it would be an amateur unlikely to 
assist me. I also saw Signor Antonio 
Bruers, secretary to Luce e Ombra, 
who likewise was very sorry that he 
could not help me though he arranged 
an evening for me at Signor Marzorati’s 
house at which was on view a collection 
of the photographs produced by the 
medium, Mme. Lucia Sordi. Another 
gentleman with whom I got in touch 
was Signor Arbib, a government offi- 
cial who is closely identified with the 
toman Theosophists—but again I drew 
blank. 


Though there is a psychical research 
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society in Rome mediums are rare— 
especially physical mediums. Italian 
psychists are patiently waiting for an- 
other Eusapia Paladino to appear on 
the horizon, though there are a few 
clairvoyants and mental mediums. It 
was one of these latter psychics whom 
I eventually found, and who consented 
to enter the catacombs of St. Agnes in 
order to give me the impressions of 
what was clairvoyantly visualized. 

I am not at liberty to divulge the 
name of the psychic who was good 
enough to oblige me. Though a good 
Catholic, it was not through fear of 
what the Church might say or do, but 
rather because of a superstitious awe 
which prevented the medium from pro- 
claiming the fact that the catacombs 
had been visited for psychic purposes. 
I was informed that the psychic was 
very afraid of ghosts—a trait which 
has been common among Italians from 
the very earliest times. I understand 
that even now in remote villages of 
Italy the feast of the Lemuria is still 
celebrated. The Lemuria during the 
Republican era of Rome was a family 
service that the father celebrated on 
the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth of 
May, when the ghosts of the departed 
were propitiated. It was thought that 
these spirits were wont to return to the 
scenes of their earthly lives to injure 
those who had taken their places, and 
the danger from these visitations was 
especially great at night. Therefore it 
was at midnight that the father rose 
and went forth with cabalistic signs, 
skilfully adapted to keep the spectres 
at a distance. After washing his hands 
three times in pure spring water, he 
turned round and took certain black 
beans into his mouth, and then threw 
them behind him for the ghosts to pick 
up. The father then uttered certain 
mystic expressions without risking any 
looks at the supposed spirits, after 
which he washed his hands, heated 
some brazen basins, and nine times 
cried aloud: “Begone, ye spectres of 
the house!”’ Then could he look round, 
for the ghosts were harmless.* 


® Rome, Arthur Gilman, London, 1904. 
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As arranged with Canon Layard I 
kept my appointment the next day at 
the Catacombs of St. Agnes and, under 
the guidance of the verger, explored the 
subterranean chapels, passages, etc., 
for about two hours. Again I found 
the difference of temperature between 
the outside atmosphere and the interior 
of the catacomb to be about 30°. 

The psychic did not become fully en- 
tranced when in the catacombs; it was 
a kind of semi-trance. Al] that the 
psychic said was taken down in Italian 
and subsequently translated. No sug- 
gestions were given to the medium. In 
about 15 minutes the psychic appeared 
to be only semi-awake and in a strange 
voice said that Saint Agnes was pres- 
ent. Afterwards, detailed pictures of 
a number of scenes or visions were de- 
scribed and recorded. These I will now 
present to the reader. 

* 

The following clairvoyant scenes in 
the life of St. Agnes are not given in 
the same order as described by the 
medium. I assumed a certain chrono- 
logical order and have arranged them 
accordingly. 

The first vision was of St. Agnes 
herself who was described as being 
aged about nineteen; very tall, thin and 
frail; with long and very fair hair 
down to her waist. She had hazel eyes, 
thin arched brows, and a pronounced 
rosy complexion. A prominent nose, 
and small white hands with extraordi- 
narily long tapering fingers completed 
the description of the personal appear- 
ance of the Saint. St. Agnes was 
dressed in a stola or robe of white linen 
reaching to the instep over which was 
an upper garment made also of white 
linen. A maroon-colored girdle en- 
circled her waist. Her hair was drawn 
together by an infula or fillet of twisted 
wool and a vitta or band encircled her 
hand. 

The next vision was that of a spacious 
marble hall, or series of halls, in a large 
villa on a hill on the outskirts of Rome 
—probably the Alban hills were indi- 
cated. A fountain played in the center 
of one of the courts. Rich hangings 
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and statues of the Muses were promi- 
nent in the vision. In a corner of the 
ostium or entrance hall was a large 
round divan on which a number of 
young children reclined. The children 
were writing on tablets coated with 
wax by means of a stylus, sharp at one 
end, flat’ at the other. The children 
were dressed in white togas trimmed 
with purple. On a large purple cush- 
ion on the floor sat St. Agnes dictating 
from a roll of vellum, with written 
characters on one side, and stained saf- 
fron on the other. The medium statéd 
that the Saint was teaching the chl- 
dren. At the end of the series of apart- 
ments in the large open court or pe;i- 
stylum, surrounded by columns, the fij- 
ure of a man appeared. St. Agnes rose, 
dismissed the children—and the vision 
disappeared. 

The next visualization was that of a 
crowd of people rushing pell-mell 
through one of the narrow streets that 
skirted the Forum Romanum. They 
made for the river. At the foot of a 
wooden bridge which spanned the Tiber 
the people stopped short at the sight 
of a Saint who barred their progress. 
St. Agnes wore sandals, tunic, and a 
pallium or outer garment of a grey 
color. Though the crowd was threat- 
ening no hand was raised against her. 
She exhorted them to refrain from their 
contemplated action and return to their 
homes. She spoke earnestly to them for 
a long time and many knelt by her side 
in an attitude of prayer. The psychic 
could not see what caused the disturb- 
ance which the Saint so skillfully 
checked. The scene had the appearance 
of St. Agnes seizing the opportunity 
for the making of converts. 

Another scene recorded by the 
psychic depicted the interior of a large 
stone temple theatre, or hippodrome, 
with tiers of seats in a semi-circle and 
a stage as we know it today.’ It was 
packed with people, who also filled the 


7™So that the markings on the wax could be erased. The 


phrase vertere stilum (literally turn the stylus) meant to 
erase or correct. 


8 Probably the theatre of Marcellus, one of the three 
stone theatres known to exist in Rome. It was built by 
Augustus, 13 B.C. It contained 20,000 seats, all of which 
were free. 
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seats in a high covered colonnade which 
ran around the highest story of the the- 
atre. Just as the curtain (auloewm) 
was lowered (not raised, as with us) 
a sudden uproar occurred in the body 
of the theater. This outburst syn- 
chronized with the entrance of St. 
Agnes, accompanied by three persons, 
into the podiwm or space in front of the 
lowest row of seats—a space reserved 
for magistrates, persons of noble rank 
and other dignitaries. That it was a 
hostile demonstration was obvious from 
the threatening attitude of the multi- 
ture whose excitement grew more and 
more intense. The crowd was appeased 
only by the withdrawal of St. Agnes 
and her friends (parents?). 

A next fleeting vision was that of St. 
Agnes with a young girl at the baths. 
“The sun was streaming in through a 
number of apertures near the roof of a 
huge marble building. Great lofty 
arches® and walls of vari-colored mar- 
ble, stone benches and splashing foun- 
tains were prominent. The place is 
filled with women and children and 
numerous attendants are rubbing down 
the bathers with linen cloths and anoint- 
ing them with oil.” 

A new vision, which I have placed 
sixth in the series, is that of the cata- 
combs. The psychic described a chapel 
(very similar to the one depicted in the 
photograph which I reproduce), filled 
with people. The chapel was in the cat- 
acombs—perhaps those afterwards 
named in honor of the Saint. Most of 
the people are kneeling. “St. Agnes is 
standing near a rough altar by the side 
of a priest who is reading from a scroll. 
All are dressed in white. A number of 
mural decorations are visible, including 
rough drawings of a fish in various 
forms. I see other symbols denoting 
the adherence to Christ. The place is 
illuminated by a number of small smok- 
ing oil lamps placed on ledges.” The 
fish was used as a symbol denoting 
Christ from the commencement of the 
Christian era. 


® Perhaps the Therme Caracalle are intended. Caracalla 
(188—217 A.D.) built these gigantic baths (the ruins of 
which are still extant) as a sop to the people who were 
beginning to rise against his tyranny. 


The next scene visualized by the 
psychic is laid outside of the main en- 
trance to the Coliseum. “It is night. 
Huge flares or flambeaux, placed high 
on poles, illumine the scene. Vast 
crowds are pouring along the Via Sacra 
on their way towards the huge stone 
circus, over the principal entrance of 
which is a triumphal car drawn by 
horses. It is probably a holiday and 
senators and warriors, priests and wo- 
men, slaves escorting their masters, 
youths, artisans, Jews, and mobs of 
nondescript types are surging towards 
the gigantic arena, afoot and in litters. 
A number of wheeled vehicles, drawn 
by horses, are discharging their loads 
at the various entrances, at which men 
are selling scrolls of paper or parch- 
ment.'® A small crowd of people is as- 
sembled at the base of a great statue." 
Mounted on the plinth is St. Agnes ex- 
horting the public not to attend the 
dreadful exhibition which is about to 
take place in the amphitheatre. A 
group of Roman soldiers stand apart 
from the crowd, watching her.” At 
this point the vision faded. 


The eighth “scene” or vision depicts 
St. Agnes directing a band of converts 
who are erecting a small temple out- 
side the walls—perhaps at the entrance 
to the catacombs associated with her 
name. This vision is curious because 
at that period no Christian would be al- 
lowed to construct publicly any build- 
ing intended for the worship of God. 
The erection may have been used for 
secular purposes, and the “converts” 
a group of workmen whom St. Agnes 
was trying to proselytize to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The next scene in my chronological 
order is excessively interesting. The 
psychic described a vision of the Via 
Appia Antica (the Appian Way) in 
which she saw a group of people, headed 
by St. Agnes, threading their way in 
single file across a field near the an- 
cient church of “Quo Vadis”, not very 


Program (libellus) of the events taking place in the 
Colosseum ? 


11 Undoubtedly that of Nero, whose colossal bronze 


statue gave the name “Colosseum” to the Flavian Am 
phitheatre. 
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far from the Catacombs of St. Calix- 
tus, and about half a mile from the 
Porta San Sebastiano. “It is night and 
St. Agnes carries a solitary candle 
which with her hand she shields from 
the wind. Ata little distance from the 
low stone wall which separates the field 
from tne road, and near the junction of 
the Via Ardeatina with the Via Appia, 
the procession stops and I see two men 
at the rear of the procession who are 
carrying what appears to be a large 
leaden casket. Others of the party have 
spades and by the light of the candle 
the men dig a large hole, first carefully 
removing the turf from the surface. 
The hole finished, the box is opened and 
St. Agnes reads from a scroll a list of 
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ing the field from the Via Appia. It is 
33 paces. The same man then paces 
the distance from the buried box to the 
angle which the church of “Quo 
Vadis” makes with the road. It is 93 
paces. He returns to the group and the 
exact position of the box is marked on 
the scroll from which St. Agnes had 
been reading. The group now returns 
to the roadway”—and the vision ends. 

I took an early opportunity of visit- 
ing the scene which the psychic visual- 
ised and made a rough sketch (repro- 
duced) of that portion of the Via Ap- 
pia mentioned in the vision. The place 
is much the same as it was in the days 
of St. Agnes and no great difficulty 
should be experienced in finding the ex- 


yeh 


the articles which are about to be 
buried. As she reads out each article, 
a man checks it off from another list. 
The contents of the box include several 
parchment scrolls wound on bronze sup- 
ports. Many small embossed and en- 
graved bronze plates, bronze statuettes ; 
a long and heavy gold chain to which is 
attached a medallion, and a number of 
gold objects including what appears to 
be a small book with heavy embossed 
gold covers. The checking finished, the 
box is lowered into the hole, the earth 
shovelled back and the turf carefully 
replaced. 

“The box being buried, the group 
forms itself into a circle round the spot 
and St. Agnes reads a form of conse- 
cration from another scroll—all kneel- 
ing the while. The consecration over, 
one of the men carefully paces the dis- 
tance from the spot to the wall separat- 


Appia Antica Te 
Gatacomd St. 
Ardeatin& 


act spot. Though the Appian Way is 
much frequented by vehicular traffic en 
route to Albano and other places, the 
ground contiguous to the Way is mostly 
farm land. I think it would be worth 
while making the attempt to find the 
leaden box, and some day I may do so. 
A pace’ or stride in the fourth century 
A.D. is much the same as it is now and 
so the exact location of the box—assum- 
ing it to exist—could be determined. I 
visited the church of “Domine Quo 
Vadis” and I doubt if it has altered 
much; in any case, if a later building 
were erected it would be built on the 
same site. 


The next vision the psychic described 


- marks the beginning of the end of St. 


Agnes. The scene is once more near 
the Colosseum, by daylight, and again 


12 The Roman pace, passus or double step 


5 Roman 
feet (pes) or 1.479 metres, i.e., 58% inches, 
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the Roman virgin is addressing a meet- 
ing near the meta sudans, a fountain 
opposite the principal entrance to the 
amphitheatre. A great concourse of 
people is listening to her efforts to 
spread the new religion. Signs of dis- 
approval are evident, and the crowd is 
distinctly hostile. Suddenly there is a 
shout and the crowd opens and makes 
way for a posse of soldiers. The sol- 
diers are in charge of two centuriones 
or captains, one of whom seizes St. 
Agnes, the other reading aloud from a 
scroll his warrant for arrest. A faint 
attempt at the rescue of St. Agnes is 
made by those nearest to the Saint, but 
the effort is easily beaten off by the sol- 
diers, who remove the unresisting 
Agnes. 

Next in chronological order, though 
not in the order as seen by the psychic 
is a picture of St. Agnes in a prison or 
cell under the vaults of the Colosseum. 
This is by no means a pretty picture as 
during the period of the Empire many 
of the chambers below the tiers of seats 
which enclosed the arena were simply 
brothels for the gladiators and soldiers 
who used the place. These chambers 
were known as fornices, and from this 
term we get the word “fornication”. It 
was here that the psychic saw St. 
Agnes, a prisoner at the mercy of any 
soldier who cared to work his will on 
her. 

There appears to be a hiatus in the 
psychic story of St. Agnes which was 
visualized by the medium. The last 
scene was where she was thrown into 
the Colosseum vaults at the mercy of 
the soldiery. The next visualization de- 
picts the murder of the Saint by two 
centurions just outside the Porta San 
Sebastiano, on the Via Appia, near the 
church of “Quo Vadis’, and actually on 
the road that led to her home, assum- 
ing that St. Agnes lived at Albano or on 
the Alban hills. 

The psychic saw a posse of soldiers 
escorting St. Agnes through the city 
streets, followed by a hooting mob. 
Once through the gate of St. Sebastian 
where friends of St. Agnes met her, 
the soldiers released their captive, the 


captain at the same time reading to the 
Saint a long statement from a scroll. 
The statement read, the soldiers turn 
upon their heel and re-enter the city; 
St. Agnes is embraced by her friends. 
At this moment two drunken centurions 
appear on the scene, and are about to 
enter the city. They approach the Saint 
who recoils from them. Her friends 
step between St. Agnes and the sol- 
diers. There is an altercation, a strug- 
gle, the flashing of knives and St. Ag- 
nes sinks lifeless at the feet of the cen- 
turions. 

While her friends are tending the 
lifeless Saint the soldiers disappear. 
She is carried on a little towards the 
church of “Quo Vadis’, and the scene 
fades away. 

The next visualization is the placing 
of the body of the Saint in one of the 
niches which has been prepared for her 
in the catacomb. Many people are 
crowding the narrow passages lit by 
the smoky oil lamps. A priest is offi- 
ciating, the mourners quietly sobbing. 

Immediately the scene changes to the 
same catacomb and the same tomb, 
which is being sealed by a marble slab 
on which the psychic can read the in- 
scription offic XX. Four persons ap- 
pear to be officiating, each one holding 
a lighted candle; a mason is sealing the 
slab into the aperture with mortar. 
The XX denoted probably the age of the 
Saint. 

The hiatus I referred to above is what 
happened to St. Agnes between the time 
she was thrown into the prison and 
when we see her being escorted out- 
side the city walls. She must have had 
some sort of trial. I will assume that 
she was tried and found “not guilty” of 
what she was accused. But recogniz- 
ing that the girl was a source of trouble 
to the authorities she may have been 
warned not to frequent the city. The 
statement that was read to her by the 
captain at the gate of St. Sebastian may 
have been the “interdiction” imposed 
upon her. It is well-known that the 
court could command a person not to 
live in a certain region, or that he be 
confined to a certain island; and that 
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he be interdicted from fire and water 
—the two essentials of life—in case he 
should overstep the bounds that had 
been prescribed for him. This inter- 
diction meant the withdrawal of the 
protection of the State from such a per- 
son. In fact, he was an outlaw. 

The last scene described by the 
psychic must represent the spoliation 
of the catacombs by the barbarians. 
The same niche was visualized, and a 
man with a short leather tunic, bare 
legs and sandals was prising off the 
marble slab that sealed the last resting- 
place of the Saint. Men with torches 
were travelling each gallery, stacking 
the slabs in piles which were being re- 
moved by their fellows. This rifling of 
the tombs of the Early Christians could 
have been carried out only by the hordes 
of barbarians who afterwards sacked 
Rome. In no circumstances did the 
Romans ever desecrate the dead. 
Pagan or Christian, Jew or slave, a 
dead body was never molested once it 
had received burial. 


* * * 


So much for the psychic “life” of St. 
Agnes. I doubt if the psychic invented 
the story, which differs very consider- 
ably from the traditional story accepted 
by all orthodox Catholics; and the 
medium was a good Catholic. If the 
psychic decided to tell us a story of 
St. Agnes, I think it reasonable that 
the traditional “life’’ would have been 
favored, as confirming the accepted 
version. And there was no reason 
whatever why the medium should con- 
sciously draw upon the imagination— 
though to what extent the subconscious 
was “tapped” I have no means of as- 
certaining. The reader must accept in 
good faith this most fascinating life- 
story of St. Agnes, as I did. 

As a matter of fact, we know very 
little of St. Agnes or her fate. The tra- 
ditional version is that in the reign of 
Diocletian a voung maiden named 
Agnes was publicly humiliated and be- 
headed because of her adherence to the 
Christian faith. Her age is given as 
12 or 18. A further embellishment to 


the story is that she refused to marry 
the pagan son of the Prefect Sempron- 
ious and was denounced by him to the 
emperor. It is said that she was sen- 
tenced to be burnt at the stake, but the 
wood refusing to burn, the executioner 
cut off her head with a sword. Many 
miracles are attributed to her, one of 
which is that of the blinding and re- 
storing to sight of her would-be hus- 
band. The Saint’s day is on January 
21st. On this date a religious service is 
annually held in the church above her 
tomb in order to bless the lambs whose 
wool serves afterwards to make the 
papal palls. Father Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., informs me that the little we know 
concerning St. Agnes is made up of 
many contradictory data. He says the 
so-called Acts are little more than a 
pious romance and this is now pretty 
generally admitted by competent Catho- 
lic scholars. So there may be little to 
choose between the psychic and the tra- 
ditional stories. 

That St. Agnes broke the law seems 
almost certain. A good deal of mis- 
placed sympathy has been expended 
over the fate of the Early Christians. 
It is an established fact that a person 
was allowed to worship whomsoever or 
whatsoever he pleased and he was not 
interfered with. To pagan Rome 
“Christ” was just another god whom 
it was fashionable to worship. But the 
devotees of the new religion could not 
refrain from intense propaganda and 
broke the laws in doing so. They like- 
wise became entangled in political mat- 
ters. It was this meddling in political 
affairs that brought upon themselves 
the severities inflicted upon them dur- 
ing the first centuries of the Empire. A 
few emperors, including Diocletian, 
were particularly brutal. The names of 
24 persons only are known to have suf- 
fered martyrdom in the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre (Colosseum). 

Though I was very circumspect in my 
actions during my stay in Rome, and 
mentioned the object of my visit to a 
very few people, it appears that it was 
common knowledge that seances were to 
be held in the catacombs. I afterwards 
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learnt that a pasquinade™ was _ posted 
on one of the statues (probably that of 
Menelaus) by an anti-Fascist. It read: 
“The Spirits of the Early Christians are 
invoked to fight the modern Sulla’’’. 

I intend returning to Rome in the 
near future as the stage is now set for 
further experiments with, I hope, a 
physical medium. Should I be fortunate 
enough to discover the box which was 
buried with so much solemnity by the 
side of the Via Appia it would indeed 
be a triumph for scientific psychical re- 
search. 

Since the above was written I have 
received a rather extraordinary confir- 
mation of the genuiness of at least one 
of the scenes visualized by the medium. 
On November 6th at the National La- 
boratory of Psychical Research I read 
a paper on my experiments in the cata- 
combs. On the previous Sunday the 
press announced my lantern lecture and 
the following day I had a letter from a 
stranger, Mr. T. Vincent Lane, who said 
that he was much interested in St. 
Agnes as an “old master” which he 
possessed had recently been declared to 
be a representation of the martyrdom 
of the young girl. He enclosed a photo- 
graph of the picture which was repro- 
duced in the Connoisseur for July, 1928. 
For years experts had been trying to 
give a title to the picture, and a name 
to the artist. 

When I saw the picture I at once 
realized that the scene was a fair repre- 
sentation of the martyrdom of the girl 
according to the psychic version. In 
both picture and vision the girl is aged 
about nineteen; she is tall and fair; has 
arched eyebrows; long slender fingers; 
and she wears a stola with a dark-col- 
ored girdle, and in the picture there is 
perhaps also a band round her forehead. 
The color of the girdle in the picture is 
a bluish-purple. 


'° Pasquin was a cobbler at Rome, who delighted the 
passers-by with his wit and lampoons on current events. 
\fter his death a mutilated statue of Menelaus was dug 
up near his house and was facetiously named after him 
*Pasquino.”’ 

‘Sulla (188-78 B.C.) was dictator in Rome (81-79 
B.C.) During this tyrant’s dictatorship the streets of 


Rome ran red with the blood of his enemies and friends 
alike. 


The vision and the picture corre- 
spond as to the two murderers or se- 
ducers, and one is about to stab her. 
The other figures, of course, are alle- 
gorical. Another correspondence is 
that of the church which in the picture 
rather resembles that of the church of 
“Quo Vadis” near which the murder in 
the vision was committed. 

No one has ever heard of any other 
version of the martyrdom of the Saint 
except the traditional one and, to say 
the least, it is very curious that, at the 
appropriate moment, evidence should be 
forthcoming which enables us to judge 
the value of the psychic’s work. 

Though Mr. Lane has no interest in 
psychical research, he says in his letter: 
“It is very curious, but often when I 
have been looking at the picture in the 
twilight, the setting sun has invariably 
illuminated the halo surrounding the 
Saint’s head, and the effect has been 
most startling. The sun never seems to 
have the same effect on any other part 
of the picture.” 

Mr. Lane’s picture measures 4 ft. x 
3 ft. and is attributed to Tintoretto (the 
Venetian School); certainly it was 
painted between 1520 and 1630. 

Other artists who might have painted 
the picture are: Bassano and Domenich- 
ino (Bologna school) ; and Tiepolo and 
Bocanegra (Granada school). But the 
consensus of expert opinion places the 
picture in the Venetian School and the 
artist as Tintoretto. Mr. Lane exhibited 
the picture at my lecture. 

Mr. Lane has gone to some pains to 
ascertain what other pictures of the 
Saint’s martyrdom are extant and can 
find two only: viz., one, by Tintoretto, is 
in the Santa Maria dell’ Orta, Venice, 
and depicts the traditional story. In the 
gallery at Bologna is Domenichino’s 
famous picture of the Saint’s martyr- 
dom and that also shows the traditional 
story of the girl in the arena (Circo 
Agonale)—a wonderful, though ghastly 
masterpiece. It depicts the Saint being 


beheaded, with the blood gushing from 
her throat and, in the foreground, her 
would-be seducer lying dead and nude 
at her feet. 
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In conclusion, I reiterate that it is 
extraordinary that another version of 
the martyrdom of St. Agnes should sud- 
denly be revealed, the psychic story re- 
ceiving substantial confirmation from a 
16th-century “old master’ who may 


have been conversant with the true ac- 
count of the girl’s martyrdom, which 
he delineated—with the usual artistic 
license—on the canvas which I have 
described, and which is now in the 
possession of Mr. Lane. 


DR. CRANDON’S LECTURE 


For the past three years, it has been 
the custom of the New York Section of 
the American Society for Psychical 
Research, in connection with its regu- 
lar program of Monday evening lec- 
tures, to invite Dr. L. R. G. Crandon to 
talk for the Section members at least 
once each season. As the husband of 
Margery, the most famous medium of 
the present generation, he of course 
has a somewhat different viewpoint to- 
ward this case than any other person 
can have; and of course he has a greater 
acquaintance with it than any other 
person. 

Dr. Crandon’s talks are always of ex- 
treme interest, and are always very 
well attended. In fact, it has been the 
Section’s practice, since observing how 
inadequate the second floor of Hyslop 
House was to accommodate the first 
audience that turned out to hear him, 
to engage one of the ballrooms at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for Dr. Cran- 


don’s New York lecture of each season. 
That of the current season was deliv- 
ered on November 19th, and was fully 
as successful as either of its prede- 
cessors. Though tickets were issued 
only on request, nearly a thousand were 
given out, and there were apparently 
something like six or eight hundred 
persons present when Mr. Cannon, 
Chairman of the Section, introduced the 
lecturer. 

Dr. Crandon took as his subject mat- 
ter the material on which Dr. Richard- 
son has been reporting in the JOURNAL 
the past eight months. While it was 
therefore not new to most of the au- 
ditors, he told it in a way to capture 
their interest and hold their attention 


to the last word. Further, much of the’ 


detail was new; as was the way in 
which the lecturer correlated his mate- 
rial with Mr. Bird’s philosophical dis- 
cussion of our November issue. 
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A NEW MARTIAN ROMANCE, AND AN 
OLD ONE 


By RENE SUDRE 


have been giving space to the ad- 

venture of Dr. Mansfield Robin- 
son, who for several years has been try- 
ing to correspond, in the name of the 
inhabitants of the earth, with the planet 
Mars. Dr. Robinson is convinced, first, 
that the Martians exist; next, that they 
are able to receive and understand our 
wireless despatches; finally, that they 
have the appropriate apparatus for 
sending replies to us. There is, of 
course, a deal of hypothesis here, and 
the probabilities of success are of 
course adjudged, by scientific folk, as 
practically non-existent. In point of 
fact the experiments have been going 
on for two years without any success. 
As everybody knows, Dr. Robinson has 
had a message transmitted from the 
postal telegraph station at Rugby, on 
a wave-length of 18,500 meters. le 
sought to pick up a reply through an 
ultra-sensitive receiving apparatus em- 
ploying twenty-four stages of radio- 
amplification and tuned to 30,000 
meters, the wave-length which he sup- 
poses to be used by the Martians. At 
the appointed hour he was in attend- 
ance at the ear-phones but no message 
was received beyond the hideous pot- 
pourri of whistles and cracklings aris- 
ing out of the electrical perturbations 
of the terrestrial atmosphere. 

The experimenter is in no wise dis- 
couraged, because he has faith. And, 
curiously enough, this faith rests upon 
psychical phenomena. Through. the 
agency of a medium Dr. Robinson has 
come into communication with the 
Martians. He has become acquainted 
with their language, and has learned that 
they are beings larger than us, the men 
being around seven feet six inches in 
stature and the women around six feet. 
It appears that there is one very agree- 


been gi all over the worid 


able Martian lady in particular, who 
acts as his guide. The message which 
he has just now been sending comprises 
the words: Oom ga wa na wa, which is 
to say, in Martian: God is all in all. 
The medium has announced telepath- 
ically the reply, which ought therefore 
to have been received. If it has not 
been, the failure can be due only to the 
imperfections of our terrestrial receiv- 
ing apparatus, or to accident. Such is 
Dr. Robinson’s story. 

But giving serious metapsychical 
consideration +o this business of extra- 
terrestrial telepathy, I should like ‘to 
make one simple remark of scientific 
order: If we suppose a Hertzian wave 
to be propagated freely through space 
from a point on the surface of our 
globe, its intensity must of course 
diminish with the square of the dis- 
tance. The smallest distance from the 
earth which Mars ever achieves is 57,- 
000,000 kilometers, which is 172,000 
times the distance from London to 
Paris. In this most favorable position 
(which incidentally is not realized this 
year), signals sent from a station in 
London would be 29,000,000,000 times 
as weak on reaching Mars as they are 
when picked up in Paris. Theoretically 
they might be detected, through ampli- 
cation by triodion receivers of high fre- 
quency ; but practically it would be dif- 
ficult to the point of impossibility to 
pick them out from under the masking 
blanket of parasitic waves. 

All the world knows that the only 
reason why we are able to receive and 
read short-wave signals sent half-way 
around the world with a few watts of 
power is because these are reflected 
from the ionized strata in the upper 
atmosphere of the earth. In this in- 
stance, the fact is that the energy from 
the transmitter, far from being uni- 
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formly diffused through space, remains 
imprisoned in a thin pellicle around the 
earth. Although experience with long 
waves is less extensive, it is indicated 
that these traverse very feebly the elec- 
trified field of the atmosphere, and it 
seems most improbable that even at a 
wave-length of 19 kilometers Dr. Rob- 
inson’s message has reached the sur- 
face of Mars. To conduct a truly 
scientific experiment, it would be nec- 
essary, as Mr. Hugo Gernsbach suggests 
in Radio News, to send waves of enor- 
mous power, accurately aimed at the 
planet in question, and try to recapture 
these when reflected from the surface 
of that planet. A simple astronomical 
calculation would enable us to check up 
on the time necessary for the original 
impulse to reach the planet and return; 
and thus we should at least have assur- 
ance, obtainable apparently in no other 
direct way, that our signals had reached 
their goal. 

But let us return to metapsychics. 
The notion of a telepathic communica- 
tion with the planets has suggested it- 
self to the human mind ever since it 
was first granted that the earth is not 
the center of the universe and that there 
may be other inhabited worlds, around 
other stars than the sun. But today 
we are beginning to recoil strongly 
from this generalization. At the recent 
meeting of the Royal Society of Arts 
of Great Britain, the very distinguished 
astronomer Sir J. H. Jeans, one of the 
greatest of the contemporary masters 
of that particular branch of mathemat- 
ical physics dealing with the behavior 
of primitive aggregations of matter, 
spoke as follows: 

“To our baby’s wondering whether 
other cradles and other babies exist, the 
answer appears to be that there can at 
best be very few cradles and there is no 
conceivable means of knowing whether 
they are tenanted by babies or not. We 
look out and see a universe consisting 
primarily of matter which is trans- 
forming itself into radiation, and pro- 
ducing so much heat, light and highly 
penetrating radiation as to make life 
impossible. In rare instances, special 


accidents may produce bodies such as 
our earth, formed of a special cool ash 
which no longer produces radiation, and 
here life may be possible. But it does 
not at present look as though Nature 
had designed the universe primarily 
for life; the normal star and the nor- 
mal nebula have nothing to do with 
life except making it impossible. Life 
is the end of a chain of by-products; it 
seems to be the accident, and torrential 
deluges of life-destroying radiation the 
essential.” 

It was the Frenchman Fontelle who, 
in the eighteenth century, introduced 
into the public mind the idea of a plu- 
rality of inhabited worlds; but it was 
that other Frenchman Camille Flam- 
marion who really popularized the no- 
tion and brought it under the aegis of 
orthodox astronomical science. In this 
connection, attention has always cen- 
tered around the planet Mars, whose 
singular canals, seen through the most 
powerful lenses, make the observer 
think of gigantic works of engineering 
achieved by intelligent beings like our- 
selves. Volume I of Flammarion’s 
work on the conditions of habitability 
of our sister planet appeared in 1892. 
And it was in 1894 that there com- 
menced, in Geneva, one of the most 
astonishing and instructive mediumistic 
productions of our epoch: the “Martian 
romance” of Mile. Héléne Smith.: Had 
there not been available, in Flournoy, 
a psychologist of the first rank to record 
and analyze this case, metapsychics 
would have lost a scientific work which 
has never been surpassed and which 
supplies us with one of our firmest 
foundations. 

- In the course of a table seance of No- 

vember 25th, the subject reported ex- 
periences which we may well quote in 
extenso :° 

“Mlle. Smith perceived, in the dis- 
tance and at a great height, a bright 
light. Then she felt a tremor which 


1 Flournoy, despite his perspicacity in dealing psycho- 
logically with the genesis of Mlle. Smith’s romance, has 
overlooked this correlation. It seems altogether probable 
that it was Flammarion’s ideas, diffused by publication and 
general conversation, that provided the germ for these 
subconscious crystallizations of the medium.—R.S. 

2 Flournoy: From India to the Planet Mars: English 
translation (Harpers); p. 146. 
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almost caused her heart to cease beat- 
ing, after which it seemed to her as 
though her head were empty and as if 
she were no longer in the body. She 
found herself in a dense fog, which 
changed successively from blue to a 
vivid rose color, to gray, and then to 
black; she is floating, she says; and the 
table, supporting itself on one leg, 
seemed to express a very curious float- 
ing movement. Then she sees a star, 
growing larger, always larger, and be- 
coming finally ‘as large as our house.’ 
Héléne feels that she is ascending; then 
the table gives, by raps: ‘Lemaitre, that 
which you have so long desired!’ Mlle. 
Smith, who has been ill at ease, finds 
herself feeling better; she distinguishes 
three enormous globes, one of them very 
beautiful. ‘On what am I walking?’ 
she asks. And the table replies: ‘On a 
world—Mars.’ Héléne then began a 
description of all the strange things 
which presented themselves to her view, 
and caused her as much surprise as 
amusement. Carriages without horses 
or wheels, emitting sparks as_ they 
glided by; houses with fountains on 
their roofs; a cradle having for curtains 
an angel made of iron, with out- 
stretched wings; etc. What seemed 
less strange, were people exactly like 
the inhabitants of our earth, save that 
both sexes wore the same costume, 
formed of trousers very ample, and a 
long blouse, drawn tight about the 
waist and decorated with various de- 
signs.” The medium finally indicated 
that the son of a Mme. Mirbel, present 
at the seance, was reincarnated on this 
planet, and by means of raps he gave 
a message for his mother. 


After this prolog, the Martian ro- 
mance remained dormant. through fif- 
teen months, perhaps because of the 
entry of Flournoy into the psychic 
circle and the resultant preoccupation 
in other aspects of the case. But this 
time was not lost by the medium’s sub- 
consciousness, as we shall see. Sud- 


denly in February, 1896, Héléne came 
back to Mars, to articulate some phrases 
of a singular language which the ordi- 
uary guide, Leopold, declared to be 
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Martian. It was young Mirbel, incar- 
nated in Mars under the name Esenale, 
who claimed responsibility for this. 
The translation, as well as further ex- 
amples of the Martian speech itself, 
came later. Another Martian, Astane, 
goes so far as to teach her to write this 
language. She walks about on the 
planet, and finds the landscape superb. 
The lakes are of rosy blue, the ground 
peach color, the sky greenish. The 
trees have brick-red, purple and violet 
tones. Their trunks get larger toward 
the top. Certain persons carry instru- 
ments having the form of carriage lan- 
terns, and throwing yellow and red 
flames; it is by virtue of these instru- 
ments that they are able to fly. 

The first lesson given by Esenale 
has to do with the following phrase: 
Dode’ ne’ ci hauden te’ méche métiche 
astane’ ke’ de’ me’ véche,, of which a 
translation, word by word, is: This is 
the house of the great man Astane’ 
whom you have seen. Later at each 
seance there was a lesson of like charac- 
ter; and always to each Martian word 
there corresponded a French word. 
(In the example given above, the Mar- 
tian word te’ corresponds to the French 
du and hence to the two English words 
of the.) This was not all; the instructor 
likewise taught Héléne the Martian 
writing, the characters of which were 
very different from those of the Latin 
alphabet. During two years the voca- 
bulary and the written characters main- 
tained quite a striking permanence. 
For Mlle. Smith in her normal state and 
for the spiritistically inclined members 
of the circle, there was no doubt that 
authentic communications were being 
presented, in a real language. But psy- 
chologists are more difficult to satisfy 
than laymen; and a very profound an- 
alysis by Flournoy demonstrated in 
brilliant fashion that this pretended 
Martian language was nothing but a 
disguised French. The processes of 
disguise employed in this transmogrifi- 
cation were puerile, he adds; but what 
makes for its psychological interest is 
the fact that we have here not an idiom 
manufactured in cold blood in a normal 
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waking state, but a subconscious crea- 
tion attesting a particular affective dis- 
position, a special state of mind which 
we may call the “Martian state” of 
Héléne. The relative frequency of 
vowels and diphthongs is completely 
different from the corresponding char- 
acteristics of French; the accentuation 
is likewise highly distinctive; but these 
are the only elements of affective order 
which the subject has originated. All 
the articulate sounds of the Martian 
tongue exist in French; in contrast to 
which, there is not a single modern 
European language which fails to 
possess special sounds of its own, lack- 
ing in French: the English th, the Ger- 
man ch, the Spanish j, etc. The Mar- 
tian alphabet again confirms this par- 
entage; all its letters correspond to 
sounds for which French too has par- 
ticular signs, although the Martian has 
fewer letters than French. It lacks, for 
instance, the wholly dispensable q and «. 

The parentage may be pursued into 
matters of phonetic singularities. The 
Martian presents different pronuncia- 
tions for the same letter, and recipro- 
cally writes the same sound in different 
ways. This of course is a characteristic 
which one finds in all natural languages, 
and its absence is strongly indicative 
of a manufactured language. But by an 
unheard-of coincidence, these singulari- 
ties in Martian are exactly the same as 
in French. To put the matter on a basis 
of better familiarity to my English 
readers, imagine a language, presented 
as coming from an entirely independent 
source, but in which the letter which 
ordinarily stood for the sound of the 
consonant k was also, on occasion, em- 
ployed (like English c) for the totally 
unrelated s sound; in which the charac- 
ter corresponding to English t was com- 
pounded with the character correspond- 
ing with English h to produce the two 
entirely independent sounds of th as in 
that and thick, without any attempt to 
discriminate between these two; in 
which the s character was indiscrim- 
inately used for the s and for the z 
sounds; in which one particular charac- 
ter was used quite at random for the 
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vowel sounds occurring in fat, fate, 
father, talk, ant and fare; and in which 
another character was used at equal 
random for those occurring in pin, pine 
and the second syllable of machine, de- 
spite the existence of a special character 
for the last of these sounds, and despite 
the fact that the second one is really 
a diphthong. Would it be possible to 
believe that this language was _ inde- 
pendent of English? 

Passing from this point to the exam- 
ination of grammatical forms, it was 
evident that those of the alleged Mar- 
tian tongue were nothing more or less 
than a faithful mold from the French. 
The same for syntax; the order of 
words is identically the same in the two 
languages, their correspondence word 
for word is perfect. This is a fact with- 
out parallel between any two terrestrial 
languages, however closely related. Any 
English-speaking person who tries for 
the first time to master the German 
syntax is profoundly puzzled by such 
constructions as those found in (trans- 
ferring a perfectly good German sen- 
tence into English, word for word). 
“The by me to him given book can itself 
not easily read”; and between less 
closely related languages this syntacti- 
cal divide would be wider and deeper. 
No English-speaking person, finding an 
exact parallel of the unique French 
ne... que and ne... pas idioms in 
another language, could possibly believe 
that it had there arisen independently. 

Only the vocabulary of Héléne’s Mar- 
tian tongue had no correspondence with 
the corresponding element of French. 
“There is nothing to it but the voca- 
bulary,” says Flournoy, “which the 
naive inventor of Martian has taken 
pains to make as extraordinary as pos- 
sible, in conformance with the notion of 
uneducated persons and children that 
sees nothing in a foreign idiom beyond 
an assemblage of incomprehensible 
words; ignoring the true characteristics 
of a language and its true distinctions 
from another tongue—that is to say, its 
internal structure, and not at all its 
vocabulary.” 


I do not imagine that this demonstra- 
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tion will be an entirely unuseful one to 
students of psychic science. I go so fur 
as to believe that it will aid them in be- 
ing on guard against the temptation to 
attribute to external occultistic in- 
fluences things which in reality arise 
solely out of the subject’s subconscious- 
ness. Nothing is more instructive than 
a psychological analysis of the messages 
from the Beyond—when one has a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the medium to sup- 
port such analysis. After having estab- 
lished that these communications from 
another planet had first been thought 
out in French and then childishly trav- 
estied in “Martian,” Flournoy gave 
careful consideration to their content 
and established that this held more of 
poetry than of prose. They thus indi- 
cated a childish personality, an ex- 
uberant imagination leaning toward 
light, color and oriental exoticism—pre- 
cisely the normal traits of Mlle. Smith. 
Further, they corresponded to the deep 
subliminal levels, to a puerile state of 
mind brought to the surface through 
hypnosis. 

To make the most of this interesting 
metapsychical lesson, it is in order to 
bring it in line with an observation 
very often made by those with experi- 
ence in long seances given over to in- 
carnation of the dead; it is particularly 
frequent in the communications of Mrs. 
Piper. In such seances, there is often 
noticed an inconsistency in the demon- 
stration of personal identity by the com- 
municator, or objection of a more gen- 
eral sort arises out of his use of inap- 
propriate language, etc., etc. When the 
contradiction is brought to the com- 
municator’s attention and when it is 
then too strong for him to pass it over 
in silence, he not seldom falls back upon 
an alleged failure of his memory to 
function properly, or even fades com- 
pletely out of the picture with the part- 
ing plaint that “the power is gone.” 
But in subsequent sittings it will be ob- 
served that he corrects the contradic- 


3 The figure is of course drawn from French judicial 
procedure, in which a defendant is quizzed on all points 
of his defense by the examining magistrate or “juge 
instruction,” who has full powers to force responses and 
to draw unfavorable inferences from the defendant’s 
silence or from his failure to tell a coherent story.—J.M.B. 


tion more or less, much like a defendant 
before the examining magistrate®, who 
modifies his story to meet the objections 
raised to it, in the effort to establish a 
more plausible version. The only dif- 
ference is that the medium’s correction 
is not the fruit of conscious reflection ; 
it arises entirely out of the labor of the 
unconscious to make its story fit the 
facts. 

Even when the criticisms are ad- 
vanced to the medium when he is awake 
and in a normal state, nothing is lost to 
his subconsciousness, which takes full 
account of all new facts contributed 
from without and makes any necessary 
amendments in the story or the conduct 
of the personality whom it has been im- 
personating with less than a maximum 
of success. Flournoy explained to 
Héléne, awake and normal, that her 
Martian was nothing but transmogrified 
French. She protested energetically, 
saying that such a mystification would 
be stupid, that the scientists never hav- 
ing been to Mars could not positively 
affirm that her visions were contrary to 
fact. Nevertheless in the subsequent 
seances a new Martian personage an- 
nounced further revelations about a new 
planet, regarding the actual identity of 
which he would not commit himself; 
but with a certain amount of tacit sug- 
gestion that what was really involved 
was a far more remarkable thing than 
had previously been presented—nothing 
less than a trans-Neptunian world com- 
pletely unknown to terrestrial science! 
This was the genesis of a complete new 
romance, the “ultra-Martian,” in which 
a studied attempt was made to avoid the 
faults of the Martian sequence. The de- 
scriptions of the inhabitants and of 
their dwellings departed still further 
from the terrestrial model, and the few 
words of the language which were com- 
municated were of desultory and some- 
what unconnected character, with 
sonant characteristics quite different 
from those of the Martian. In place of 
a reflection of French, there was now 
mere chaos. Does not this amount to 
psychological avowal of the subliminal 
origin of all these creations? 
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With Dr. Mansfield Robinson we un- 
fortunately have not, so far as my 
knowledge goes, anything like so rich a 
documentation of the planet Mars. The 
five words which we are given from the 
Martian language, however. justify us 
in assuming that this is a fabrication of 
the same sort as Héléne Smith’s: that is 
to say, a simple substitution of a voca- 
bulary of phantasm for that of English. 
In how many languages would the high- 
ly figurative expression “all in all’’ sub- 
mit to a word pattern corresponding 
exactly to that of its English dress? In 
how many would the four different 
words of this English sentence be repre- 
sented by four monosyllables, three cor- 
responding exactly in number of letters 
to their English equivalents and the 
fourth varying by one letter only? 

As to the details about life on our 
sister planet, these, like the language, 
are totally different from the ones given 
by the Geneva medium of a generation 
ago. But is it necessary to protest any 
further, to make it evident that all these 
astral commutings are nothing more 
than somnambulic dreams? They do not 
even manifest the element of super- 
normality which at times creeps into the 
constructions of prosopopesis. There 
are a thousand questions which the as- 
tronomer asks himself about Mars, and 
which could be cleared up if there were 
a true communication of any sort what- 
ever from that planet, on the part either 
of Martian visitors to us or of terres- 
trial spirits visiting Mars. And here 
we have come back upon one of the best 
arguments of the adversaries of spirit- 
ism: that while it may have inundated 
us with banal predictions of a religious 
or pseudo-religious character, it has 
never solved or in any degree helped to 
solve the least scientific problem. There 
are means available for convincing the 
intellectual elite, other than reciting the 
Bible to them or telling them stories 
about discarnate souls that live in brick 
houses! 

In 1884, General Drayson published 
in Light an article entitled “The Solu- 
tion of Scientific Problems by Spirits.” 
He announced that the spirits had indi- 
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cated a direct motion by the satellites 
of Uranus. Now this planet is a remote 
one, passing around the sun in 84 years 
and having four satellites. The first 
two, Titania and Oberon, were discov- 
ered by Herschel in 1787; the other two, 
Ariel and Umbriel, by Lassel in 1851. 
Herschel was astonished to find that 
Titania and Oberon revolved about 
Uranus in the retrograde direction, that 
is to say, from east to west; whereas all 
the other bodies of the solar system re- 
volved about their primaries from west 
to east. This problem was one to which 
General Drayson gave much attention, 
and in 1858 he conceived the idea of 
getting advice about it from the spirits 
through the aid of a medium. An as- 
tronomer from the Hereafter who de- 


clared himself a great savant responded 


with the information that the whole 
matter was an error on Herschel’s part; 
that these two satellites really revolved 
from west to east, in orderly course 
with the other planets and moons. 
The error arose, he explained, because 
Uranus presented its south pole to us 
at the moment of discovery. Drayson 
published a memoir to convince the as- 
tronomers. 

Now not only did the astronomers re- 
fuse to be convinced, not only did their 
observations continue to confirm those 
of Herschel, but as time went on other 
satellites were discovered possessing 
retrograde motion: the ninth satellite 
of Saturn, the eighth and ninth satel- 
lites of Jupiter, and the single satellite 
of Neptune discovered in 1846 (and on 
which adequate observations had not 
been completed until after the period of 
which we speak). In the Annales des 
scienes psychiques for 1903, Flammar- 
ion demonstrated that the reasoning of 
Drayson’s spirit communicator was fal- 
lacious, and that in 1781 Uranus pre- 
sented his north pole to the earth and 
not his south. “To my great regret,” 


he concluded, ‘‘the spirits have taught 
us nothing, and this example, to which 
such importance has been attached, is 
reduced to outright error.” 

A supplementary explanation from 
Flammarion’s hand 


informs us that 
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General Drayson was himself a bit of 
an .astronomical Bolshevik, professing 
theories of most singular character ; for 
example, one to the effect that the earth 
has a secondary rotation. We cannot 
doubt that a belief in the direct motion 
of the satellites of Uranus was his own 
opinion, and one which the medium ap- 
propriated more or less subconsciously, 
to put it then in the mouths of the spir- 
its. The medium is a mirror: in some 
degree a distorting mirror, but a mirror 
just the same. 

In the latest number of Light that 
comes to my hands before writing this 
paper, I find another analogous case. A 
spirit named Oahspe is stated to have 
communicated to us terrestrians, as ear- 
ly as 1881, the secret of gravitation. “The 
earth floated in the midst of a vortex 

the vortex turned the earth on its 
axis with its own axial motion 
the same principles apply to all the 
stars, suns, planets, moons, differing in 
manifestation on account of size, mo- 
tion, density and relative place.”” I have 
no slightest knowledge or _ opinion 
whether this explanation of Oahspe be 
valid or not, but I do know full well 
that he is not its inventor. It is nothing 
in the world but the theory of vortices, 
quite as this was set forth by Descartes 
at length in 1644, in his Principles of 
Philosophy. “Let us imagine that the 
matter of the heavens or of the planets 
rotates without cessation, just like a 
whirlwind having the sun as its center. 
Let us imagine further that in this 
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great vortex which comprises the uni- 
verse, there are other and smaller vor- 
tices, which we may compare with those 
sometimes seen in river-bends, which 
follow the general course of the river of 
which they form a part yet still main- 
tain their own particular motions . . .” 

I leave to the great philosopher the 
responsibility of establishing in the 
Hereafter his rights of priority over 
Oahspe. But how, after such misadven- 
tures, can men of science have any 
temptation to pursue their investiga- 
tions with supernormal aid? The author 
of the article which I have iust cited, 
a Mr. Bush, writes: “Some time ago, I 
wrote to a well known scientist, who 
was lecturing on the Einstein theories, 
drawing his attention to the correspond- 
ence between them and the statements 
of Oahspe. His reply was that he pre- 
ferred discoveries to come in the -or- 
dinary way of research, and was not in- 
terested in science from the spirit 
spheres.”* My readers will perhaps by 
now feel that this scientist is a wise 
man. 


4If not a wise man as M. Sudre proceeds to picture 
him, this scientist was at least a tactful one. A much less 
courteous response might have been made to Mr. Bush. 
It is a notorious fact that systems of cosmical philosophy 
received through mediums, through automatic writings, 
and through other esoteric and occult sources, usually em- 
ploy a large number of vague undefined terms in the 
vaguest possible ways. It is then possible for their 
promulgators to read into these terms a content that 
makes the philosophy line up with any subsequent dis- 
coveries such as those of Einstein. I greatly fear that 


had Mr. Bush interrogated me as he did the nameless 
scientist of the above anecdote, I should have replied that 
in my best judgment the only feature possessed in com- 
mon by the Einstein theories and the Oahspe messages 
was Mr. Bush’s complete inability to understand either 
of them; and that so far as the latter are concerned, I 
share this with him.—J.M.B. 
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TELEPLASMIC THUMBPRINTS—VI 


Final Considerations Bearing on the Validity of the Walter Prints and 
On the Question of Identity 


By E. E. DUDLEY and J. MALCOLM BIRD 


The present story, commencing in the 
issue of January last and resumed in 
those of February, April, August and 
October, has been discontinuous and 
long-drawn-out to a degree where it has 
perhaps been rather too easy for the 
reader to lose its general drift. It may 
therefore be not out of place to start the 
current, and concluding, installment 
with a brief summary of the facts dis- 
played to date. 

We deal with a collection of some 
fifty or sixty thumbprints in dental 
wax, obtained in the Margery seance- 
room between June, 1926, and August, 
1927, ostensibly through supernormal 
teleplasmic operations. We _ refrain 
from any definite statement as to the 
precise number of these prints because 
no positive agreement has been reached 
as to just how many of the wax blanks 
introduced to Walter have been recov- 
ered by the sitters carrying prints 
which are to be regarded as sufficiently 
legible for inclusion in the series; al- 
though it is not to be understood from 
this that illegibility of result is usual, 
for the reverse represents the truth. Of 
these fifty-odd prints, according to ex- 
pert opinion and according to the judg- 
ment which any observant layman will 
form after careful study, all but five 
represent the same line-pattern. This 
pattern the Walter Stinson control 
states to be that of his life-time right- 
hand thumb. 

Of the five exceptional prints, three 
are identical with one another and are 
stated by Walter to represent his left 
thumb. The other two are again iden- 
tical with each other and are stated by 
Walter to be the right thumb of Mark 


Richardson. Two further prints, dif- 
ferent from each of the three varieties 
just named but identical with each 
other, were obtained after the period 
stated above, but are mentioned from 
time to time in the present discussion 
because of Walter's statement that they 
are of John Richardson’s right thumb. 
The two Richardson boys, it will be re- 
called, are sons of Dr. Mark W. Rich- 
ardson, one of the most frequent sit- 
ters and a contributor of numerous re- 
ports to the pages of this journal; they 
died of poliomyelitis (infantile paraly- 
sis) in childhood and are represented by 
Walter to be his two most constant and 
most indispensable assistants in the 
seance room. 

The Walter right thumb is of the 
general type known to finger-print 
science as the ulnar loop. This means 
that it consists principally of a single 
long narrow loop of roughly parallel 
ridges, and that the open end of this 
loop, on the anatomical original of the 
thumb itself, points toward the little 
finger—which is to say, on a right 
thumb, toward the left. On the direct 
print made from the thumb, of course, 
directions are reversed and the loop 
opens toward the right. The Walter 
left thumb again presents a single sim- 
ple loop, opening toward the left on the 
normal negative impressions and hence 
toward the right on the anatomical 
original. This means that it opens to- 
ward the little finger again, and that it 
is again of the ulnar loop pattern. 
Thinking of it erroneously in terms of 
a right thumb, we referred to it, in the 
October installment, as of the radial 
loop type; which would require that it 
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open away from the little finger. The 
error is a small one and a technical one 
but none the less one requiring correc- 
tion. The radial and ulnar loops cannot 
be distinguished until it is known from 
which hand they come; and with this 
datum, the definition, as just indicated, 
is in terms of a pointing toward or 
away from the little finger, not merely 
to the right or to the left. 

The various prints obtained have for 
the better part been got on separate 
pieces of the dental wax, but in a few 
cases two prints occur on one wax 
blank. In no case is there any indica- 
tion that the blank has been further 
touched by an anatomical organ carry- 
ing a line-pattern of any description. 
Yet in many cases the blanks have been 
kneaded and twisted out of all resem- 
blance to their original flat slab form. 
Further, the finished prints display a 
wide range of flatness, concavity and 
convexity, while not in general showing 
a sufficient distortion of the line pattern 
to indicate that the variation in contour 
is the result of a distortion of the wax 
made after application of the print. The 
suggestion accordingly inheres that this 
variation in contour occurs on the tele- 
plasmic original 

The prints are strongly anatomical 
in character, showing extraordinarily 
rich details of skin markings, sweat 
glands, pores, etc. Further, as is the 
case with a long series of prints made 
from an anatomical original, while the 
general line-pattern is sufficiently uni- 
form throughout to permit identifica- 
tion of a print as belonging to the series 
and pertaining to the common origin, 
and while certain pores, scars, etc., like- 
wise persist, there is much variation of 
anatomical detail from print to print. 
If all the prints were made from a com- 
mon mechanical matrix or die, this 
would evidently not be the case. When 
they are made from a living original we 
expect it to be the case, as was set forth 
in considerable detail in the installment 
for April (page 212). 

In addition to these variations of su- 
perficial contour and of anatomical de- 
tail, there is a third series of variations, 


most baffling of all. Most of the prints 
are ordinary normal negatives—what 
one would get by pressing a thumb into 
a plastic blank, with reversal of sides 
and with the ridges and other elevations 
of the original represented by depres- 
sions. But a considerable number dis- 
play the characteristics of the anatomi- 
cal original itself, having ridges where 
it shows ridges, and having the right 
side at the right. This is of course a 
normal positive; and if normal negative 
impressions can be sufficiently hardened 
to be employed anew as dies, such nor- 
mal positives can plainly be produced by 
normal mechanical means. But the 
seance prints include also two further 
types, which we have defined as mirror 
positives and mirror negatives. The 
mirror positive is what we should see 
if looking at the normal positive in a 
mirror; it has the reversal of side for 
side but it has high places where the 
anatomical original is raised, and low 
spots where that original is depressed. 
The mirror negative bears this same 
relation to the normal negative; and no 
direct mechanical process for making 
these mirrored prints appears in this 
three-dimensional world. <A _ detailed 
discussion of all this occurs in our April 
installment. 

Further, in the seance prints we do 
not usually get a complete and clean-cut 
normal positive, or mirrored positive, 
or mirrored negative. Parts of a given 
print will show the alteration from 
negative to positive or from normal im- 
pression to mirrored; and these parts 
seem chosen quite at random, so that 
for the production of these fifty-odd 
Walter right thumbs by mechanical 
process, almost as many independent 
original dies would be needed. That the 
results are in harmony with the hypoth- 
esis of a very potent ideoplastic process, 
a process the operator of which has 
only to think a certain result in order 
to bring it into physical being, is ob- 
viously the case. That no normal physi- 
cal proeess exists for the attainment of 
these results is obviously too sweeping 
a statement. That no such process ex- 
ists which could be worked under the 
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severe conditions prevailing at a good 
number of these seances seems alto- 
gether likely, however, and we feel that 
the status here is such as to shift the 
burden of proof strongly to the skep- 
tic’s shoulders. 

The conditions of control at the vari- 
cus seances have been described in de- 
tail in our February installment; and it 
has become evident that no theory of 
confederacy by one known to be present 
will work. Solo seances by Margery 
with a single other sitter have been 
held since the August, 1927, date, which 
quite rule out the hypothesis of a con- 
federate not known to be present; these 
will be duly published in other connec- 
tions, and in fact one of them has al- 
ready been offered for publication to 
Nature, the British weekly, by Dr. R. J. 
Tillyard, the sitter. It has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated (mainly through 
marked wax blanks) that the prints are 
made in the seance room, at the moment 
when they are supposed to be made; 
that they are not made outside and 
brought in. Photographs of a tele- 
plasmic hand at work making them 
have been shown, and with these has 
been given the testimony of the sitters 
that this hand was alive. One point in 
connection with these photographs (see 
the October installment) which has not 
been made but which possesses para- 
mount importance, is this: 

In all current attacks upon the me- 
diumship, a large place is given to the 
hypothesis that in the darkness of the 
seance one foot remains uncontrolled or 
escapes from its luminous control, and 
is then employed for the production of 
telekinetic effects, for the simulation of 
teleplasm, and for moving about false 
teleplasms of other character. At the 
present seance, the psychic wore white 
stockings. Accordingly there is visible, 
to the camera’s eye, not a narrowly re- 
stricted region of the foot as under 
luminous control in the dark, but the en- 
tire ankle and leg from the tov edge 
of whatever dark foot-wear may be in 
use. Margery was very restless during 
this seance, and when she is restless her 
feet arc always strongly affected. At 
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the moments when the first three flash- 
lights were taken, only one of her feet 
was each time within the rather circum- 
scribed part of the under-table region 
bringing it within the camera’s range. 
The fact that in the photographs this 
foot once appears to be a left, once a 
right, and once ambiguous, is of some 
weight; but not nearly of so much as is 
the fact that in the final exposure, both 
feet are visible—the right one being 
further forward and clearer than the 
left, but the left being unmistakably 
present and in order. At this moment, 
the teleplasmic hand is found clasping 
Dr. Richardson’s hand and forcing him 
to the verdict that it gave him an hon- 
est, living, hand-grip. Both Margery’s 
hands as well as both her feet are visible 
in this picture. One is tempted to write 
the strongest kind of a Q. E. D. at this 
point; one certainly must wonder what 
the constitutional skeptic will have to 
say. 

We concluded the October installment 
with some generalizations and some 
particularizations as to the type of 
oblique theory to which recourse must 
now be had by the critic who will not 
grant the validity of these phenomena. 
We cannot of course go too far in out- 
lining the skeptic’s case for him or in 
meeting it in advance. We can, how- 
ever, indicate and we have indicated in 
previous installments some of the major 
difficulties which he must meet. In ad- 
dition to showing how these results with 
their extremely large coefficient of var- 
iability in the details of the prints may 
be got by normal mechanical process, 
he must have a mechanical process of 
which the final stage at least occurs in 
the seance-room, under the extraordi- 
nary control conditions which we have 
described. The issue is greatly compli- 
cated by the evidently anatomical char- 
acter of the prints. 

A word seems necessary in explana- 
tion of just what this involves. The 
finger-print expert will state, with 
more or less confidence, that he cau 
usually distinguish between a _ print 
made from a flesh-and-blood original 
and one made from a mechanical die of 
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any sort. Especially he will insist that 
when confronted with a long series of 
prints from the same digit, a study of 
the variations occurring among the 
members of the series will make this 
discrimination an easy one. The ver- 
dict in the present instance, as will ap- 
pear in Mr. Fife’s report given below, is 
one of anatomical rather than mechan- 
ical origin. In view of the apparent 
teleplasmic origin of the prints, it then 
becomes necessary to make the follow- 
ing remarks: 

One print, apparently of anatomical 
origin, may doubtless be duplicated in 
every minute detail, through a suffi- 
ciently painstaking process of hand- 
engraving. Fifty prints, all of ap- 
parent anatomical origin, may then be 
duplicated, seriatim, by fifty times the 
expenditure of time and labor necessary 
for one. The picture of fraud in the 
present case must be of this sort; the 
seance prints cannot in general have 
descended from a common mechanical 
master, and it is even doubtful to the 
last degree that any two can be found 
which could have such a common ances- 
try. 

But when we say that the prints are 
of obvious anatomical origin, and when 
we particularize as we have just par- 
ticularized, it might seem that the same 
difficulties of operation would confront 
the teleplasmic operator. It is hardly to 
be inferred that Walter has a perma- 
nent core of teleplasm, which he pro- 
duces at will when prints are demanded, 
and which carries a permanent record 
of his thumb pattern. Rather we must 
think of him as building his teleplasmic 
die afresh for each seance. And when 
we realize that the process through 
which he does this is not one of normal 
modelling in teleplasm as the sculptor 
models in clay, but that the term “‘ideo- 
plastics” is deliberately invented to 
cover this process as we see it, all diffi- 
culties vanish. It is but necessary for 
the supernormal operator to think a 
certain result, and at once that result is. 
Thus the entire range of variation: 
variation in anatomical detail, variation 
in superficial contour, variation between 
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positive and negative and normal and 
mirror, any desired combination of all 
these types of variations—any such ve- 
sult, however complicated, is created in 
the teleplasm, for transfer to the wax, 
not by a process of physical modelling 
in a superphysical medium, but by the 
mere process of taking thought. Hence 
any argument revolving about the ob- 
vious anatomical origin of the prints, 
while denying or tending to deny the 
possibility that they may have been pro- 
duced from mechanical dies, does not in 
any sense deny that they may have been 
produced teleplasmically. The  tele- 
plasmic thumb may look and in all re- 
spects behave exactly like the flesh-and- 
blood one and may presumably possess 
every physical property of that one, 
where the thumb of rubber or of steel 
may not do all this. 

We have said from time to time that 
the prints are of evident anatomical 
type, and expert testimony will say this 
again in the present installment; but 
we have not indicated the most potent 
reason for insisting on this point. This 
reason is found in the various enlarge- 
ments which we have from time to time 
made of the wax prints: enlargements 
made photographically, of course, but 
by direct photography from the wax 
rather than by enlargement from a 
negative or print. They are of various 
magnifications, up to ten diameters. 
Now in applying magnification to a pic- 
ture of any sort whatever, two factors 
enter: the microscopic structure of the 
original of the picture, and the micro- 
scopic structure of the material on or 
in which the picture is. For example: 
if you enlarge a photograph, you en- 
large the structural grains of the photo- 
graphic emulsion, as well as the fea- 
tures of the picture which are built up 
through the blackening, in greater or 
less degree, of these grains. Enlarge- 
ment then tells us nothing pertinent to 
the picture when we carry it beyond the 
point at which the emulsion begins to 
appear to us as a series of separate 
particles. Similarly, if we lay down, in 
wax, an imprint from the human hand, 
this imprint, within the limitations of 
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the technique of imprinting used, will 
record structural features of the skin 
which lie below the threshold of norma! 
visibility. We can bring them above 
that threshold by magnification, but we 
can do so usefully only up to the point 
at which the microscopic details of the 
plastic substance begin to crowd out of 
the picture those of the imprint proper. 

If the imprint is made direct from the 
hand to the wax, microscopic examina- 
tion of the latter may proceed, using 
constantly higher-powered lenses, and 
revealing constantly more and more of 
the infinitesimal details of the skin on 
the imprinting hand; until we begin to 
get the microscopic details of the wax. 
If the imprint had been made in rubber 
or in steel, a directly analogous remark 
would apply. But if it had been made 
first in rubber or in steel, and the im- 
pression in the wax had come through 
contact with this secondary, the micro- 
scopic details of the rubber or the steel 
would come in on an absolutely equal 
basis with those of the skin. We could 
enlarge this third-order wax print as 
before, and find anatomical details in it 
which were not visible to the naked eye; 
but when we began to get structural 
details from behind these, they would 
be of the rubber or steel as well as of 
the wax. All of which discussion is by 
way of preliminary to the statement 
that examination, under magnifica- 
tion, of the Walter thumb-prints has 
been prosecuted to the point where the 
anatomical details begin to be lost as the 
wax surface dissolves under the eye into 
its separate structural elements; that 
such magnification brings to light a 
wealth of microscopic anatomical detail 
but that in this process no structural 
details foreign to the wax, and which 
might then be recognized as pertaining 
to the substance of the hypothetical in- 
termediary die, have been noted. Of 
course, the process of direct photo- 
graphic enlargement, in which the mag- 
nification occurs as the light passes 
from the object to the sensitized plate, 
comes within the above discussion as a 
mechanical means of microscopic ex- 
amination; and of course, so long as we 
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do it that way and refrain from any 
examination of the photographic print 
under further magnification, the struc- 
tural details of the photographic emul- 
sion get no chance to complicate the 
issue. 

We have indicated in earlier install- 
ments that the technology of the present 
experiments is fundamentally different 
from the ordinary routine of finger- 
print science, in that we deal here with 
three-dimentional impressions while the 
criminological print expert deals with 
superficial markings on a two-dimen- 
sional surface. The divergence may not 
appear to the layman to be at all criti- 
cal. But consider the fact that the print 
laid down accidentally on a window- 
pane or a door-knob or the handle of a 
weapon, by the offender against the law, 
consists merely of a trace, in fine oil, 
of the ridge-crests; and that the space 
between these crests is entirely blank, 
save where it has made accidental con- 
tact. This is a totally different thing 
from the three-dimensional impression 
in which the bottom of every trough is 
as much a part of the picture as the 
crest of any ridge. Consider, again, the 
fact that when a photograph is taken 
of the wax print, it depends entirely 
upon accidents of lighting whether the 
ridges appeal to the eye as ridges, or as 
depressions! Here is an element of 
confusion and difficulty with which the 
finger-print expert never has had to 
contend. Finally, consider the fact that 
we deal here with normal negatives and 
mirror positives; whose only difference 
is that where ridges occur in the one, 
depressions are found in the other. Con- 
sider, too, the fact that if under photo- 
graphic examination one print is known 
and recognized to be a normal nega- 
tive, while another shows an obvious 
side-for-side reversal of the first, any 
judgment whether the second is a nor- 
mal positive or a mirrored negative 
must hinge upon a correct recognition 
of the ridges and troughs for what they 
are—a recognition which the photo- 
graph may make most difficult.! 


1 See print No. 6, illustrated on p. 461, August install 
ment, for a shining instance of this. 
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Photographs of pairs of prints pos- 
sessing the feature of side-for-side 
transposition have been submitted to 
numerous finger-print experts in this 
country and abroad, with a series of 
questions. The prints used for this 
purpose were a normal positive and a 
normal negative. No information what- 
ever as to their origin, their possibly 
psychical character, etc., was given. 
A majority of these experts, recalling 
that the transposition of sides is so 
easily effected by printing through the 
photographic negative from the wrong 
side, took it for granted that this was 
what had here occurred; although it 
will be appreciated that this viewpoint 
could only be taken by one who had 
failed to recognize the ridges as ridges, 
in one of the prints. As a matter of 
fact, the situation here presented was 
almost an unfair trap for any expert 
in the normal finger-print technology. 
Given no hint that there might be any 
claim of supernormality in the produc- 
tion of the prints, but seeing that they 
were unmistakably from the same 
thumb, no expert could do other than 
speculate as to how they might have 
been made normally. 

Of all those asked for a report, none 
fared so well as did Herr F. Rubner, of 
the Munich police department, to whom 
the questionnaire was _ presented 
through Baron von Schrenck Notzing. 
The questions and Herr Rubner’s re- 
plies follow, with parenthetic comment 
by the present authors where this seems 
appropriate : 

1. Are one or both of the prints from 
a male thumb? This question cannot 
be answered, as the sex cannot be dis- 
tinguished in the design of the papil- 
lary lines. Men usually have a stronger 
thumb than women. The strength of 
a thumb is also subject to one’s profes- 
sion. Further, a weak man may have 
a smaller thumb than a strong woman. 
(It will be noted that by implication 
Herr Rubner accepts the print as that 
of a thumb.) 

2. Are both made by direct touch of 
human skin? This is only the case with 
print B. This finger was pressed di- 
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rectly into the wax and the imprint 
then photographed directly. The pic- 
ture A originates in a cast from a fin- 
ger, which was pressed into the wax to 
make a new cast. This new cast, which 
was therefore a positive, with lines 
running oppositely from those of B, was 
then photographed. (It will be appre- 
ciated that, having successfully done 
what most of those questioned were un- 
able to do: identify his positive print 
A as a positive, Herr Rubner had no 
other alternative than to explain its 
production in this way. Had he re- 
garded it as a mirror imprint, he would 
have been forced to decide on other 
grounds, if at all, which of the two came 
first. But if one is a positive and the 
other a negative as he shows in his re- 
sponse to question 5, and if they are 
normally produced as he must assume, 
necessarily the negative was made from 
the thumb and the positive from a neg- 
ative.) 

3. Are there similarities between the 
two prints? Are they by any chance 
made by the same finger? The two 
prints come from the same finger. In 
enclosure No. 1 (which we do not re- 
produce because we have covered the 
ground in our April installment; par- 
ticularly, in the conventionalized line 
drawing of the typical Walter thumb) 
I have reversed the print B photograph- 
ically, so that its lines run the same as 
those of A. The red arrows and corre- 
sponding numbers show the correspond- 
ing features: designs, islands, eyes, 
bifurcations and joints. I must add, 
however, that the positive print A sub- 
mitted to me was not made from the 
negative B which accompanied it, but 
from another negative independently 
struck from the same thumb. (We 
continue here with the assumption, so 
necessary to Herr Rubner, that the 
negative series is made first, directly 
from the thumb, and the positive series 
from the negative. Of course, if this 
were the case in the present situation 
as we know it and as Herr Rub- 
ner did not, the crafty operator 
would actually have done what Herr 
Rubner pictures him as doing. He 
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would have made numerous nega- 
tives, no two of which would be 
identical. in every respect. Those which 
he then utilized as secondary originals 
from which to make positive seance- 
room prints, he would have destroyed 
rather than used themselves as seance 
prints. Thus we would have the situ- 
ation that no single one of the seance 
negatives could have served as the ori- 
ginal for any one of the seance posi- 
tives. Herr Rubner recognizes that 
there are minor discrepancies between 
the positive and negative submitted to 
him, which prevent him from assuming 
that either was made directly from the 
other. But, as we have pointed out par- 
enthetically under the second question, 
that the positive was made from some 
negative, is an assumption from which 
he cannot possibly escape and which he 
cannot realize to require any specific 
proof.) 

4. If the answer to 38 is negative, 


what are the distinctions between the 
prints? This is taken care of by an- 
swer 3. 


5. Granted that both prints are from 
the same thumb, should they be re- 
garded as positive and negative? Print 
B represents a negative in wax; the 
papillary lines are depressed, while the 
ruts between them are in relief. Print 
A is a positive. The papillary lines are 
in relief and the intervening ruts are 
depressed. This gives the same pic- 
ture as though one were looking at the 
finger-tips directly. (As we have seen, 
in earlier installments, one way to 
judge whether a given photograph is 
of a positive or a negative print is to 
search it for impressions of pores, 
which in the anatomical original are 
invariably on the ridges, forming 
minute depressions therein. Again, in 
the thumb, the ridges are usually wider 
than the troughs; so the wider set of 
elements in any reproduction presum- 
ably represent ridges. Other indicia 
also exist; it vould be interesting to 
know on just what basis Herr Rubner 
reached his correct conclusion that he 
was dealing with a positive and a nega- 
tive, but this he does not tell us.) 


6. Or are both prints positive? 
is answered in No. 5. 

7. Do the two prints compare as to 
ridge and depression, or is the depres- 
sion of one the ridge of the other? 
(Although he had answered this, too, in 
characterizing the prints as_ positive 
and negative, Herr Rubner went on to 
comment, as follows:) In the picture 
B submitted, the raised lines, which in 
fact correspond to the ruts of A and 
of the original thumb, appear white be- 
cause of the artificial light. The black 
lines on B, therefore, must be compared 
with the white papillary lines of A. 
(This circumstance, that the features 
corresponding to the ridges of the ori- 
ginal appear white on the one print 
and black on the other, tempts one to 
compare the white lines of the one print 
with the white lines of the other, and 
to adjudge them mirror-related; an er- 
ror which Herr Rubner avoids. He goes 
on, apropos of nothing in particular, to 
remark:) If the prints were originated 
by a right thumb, this thumb had an 
ulnar loop. I assume this to be the 
case; but it cannot be stated with cer- 
tainty, because radial loops occur on 
thumbs as well as on other fingers. 
(Compare answer 1 in the Berlin re- 
sponse that follows.) 

8. Is one of the prints by any chance 
the mirror-picture of the other? Both 
are of the same finger, but represent 
two different imprintings, and not mir- 
ror prints. 

9. Suppose that one print is made by 
direct imprint of a thumb, how was the 
other made. Answered in 2. 

10. Are both from the same thumb? 
Yes, as indicated under 3. 

Herr Rubner goes on to add, naively 
enough as we see it from our knowledge 
of all the circumstances: 

“T charge no fee, not being permitted 
by rule to do so. The matter interests 
me, and I am at all times at your ex- 
cellency’s disposal. If I knew the in- 
timate circumstances about the origin 
of the prints, I might perhaps be able 
to give interesting revelations. The 
fact that the two prints are from one 
finger, yet in the one print the lines 
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run to the left and in the other to the 
right, impresses me as most peculiar. 
There is not an expert behind this, for 
such a one would have made both fin- 
gers right-handed. At any rate, there 
are two different methods represented, 
which I find very strange. I cannot 
voice any further opinion without more 
information.” 

A fair sample of the mess into which 
an acknowledged authority can get 
himself through studying these photo- 
graphs without recognizing their true 
character is shown by the responses 
from an official of the Bureau of Identi- 
fication of the Berlin police. Like Herr 
Rubner he could charge no fee, and on 
this account was prohibited from at- 
taching his name. The questions in the 
course of translation came to him in 
slightly different form; so for him too 
we give question, answer and our own 
parenthetic comment, 

1. Is one of these a right male 
thumb? (There are really three ques- 
tions here, which the Herr Inspektor 
examines seriatim:) The line pattern 
and the strength of the impression 
never permit a safe conclusion as to the 
sex of the person making the print. 
Whether the prints submitted corre- 
spond as to the area and width with a 
human thumb likewise cannot be said 
with certainty, because the original 
proportions are not apparent in the 
photographs submitted. It is however 
fairly certain from the type of the pat- 
tern that the print originated on a right 
hand. (This of course amounts to a 
verdict that ulnar loops are much com- 
moner than radial ones. Ulnars are in 
fact the most common in occurrence of 
all types recognized as major ones, and 
radials are rather uncommon.) 

2. Was one of them made by direct 
touch of human skin? An answer to 
this question can never be given with 
certainty from a photograph; it can 
however be safely rendered as to the 
original wax prints, if these are sub- 
mitted for examination. After careful 
examination of the photographic con- 
tact prints placed at our disposal, one 
favors the opinion that the print B 


(here as with Herr Rubner, B was ac- 
tually the negative) originated by direct 
touch of the wax with human skin, pro- 
vided the photograph has not been re- 
touched (it of course had not). On this 
print one sees a gradual flowing out of 
the lines, which is not observed to the 
same degree in the print A, the latter 
appearing more clean-cut at the edges, 
as would be the case if it were made 
from a stamp. (We comment on this 
judgment a little below, in connection 
with question and answer No. 9.) 

3. What do their similarities con- 
sist of? If one turn the print A. it 
shows the same basic design as does B. 
This done, both fingerprints, in all their 
details, show a congruence in all essen- 
tial particulars. (A detailed showing 
of this was made through rephoto- 
graphing the prints submitted and 
marking the common elements; the re- 
sult strongly reminds us of the diagram 
we have ourselves used to similar pur- 
pose in our April installment.) 

4. What are their distinctions? It is 
true that the fingerprint A is identical 
with the fingerprint B, but it shows a 
reversed loop-design. This makes it 
clear that the two prints can only have 
originated through two separate 
touches of the finger upon the wax. 

5. Is it possible that one was made 
from the other? No; for print A shows 
the ridge design more clearly at some 
points than at others; so does print B; 
but the points in question do not corre- 
spond on the two prints. (A beautiful- 
ly clean-cut demonstration, and a most 
specific showing of the precise manner 
in which the two prints fail to exhibit 
the same variations.) 

6. Is one positive and the other nega- 
tive? No, both prints are negatives. 
The print B shows the pores in the 
white lines. In a contact print (i. e., a 
direct negative) this is just the op- 
posite. Print A, too, confirms this 
finding at some points. (It seems that 
this man knew theoretically how to de- 
termine the positive and negative char- 
acter of prints, but fell down in apply- 
ing the theory. He was undoubtedly 
fooled by the puzzling photographic 
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properties of the positive print. One 
is led, by the obscurity of his response 
here, to suspect that he was forcing the 
evidence to give him the easy answer, 
against his better instinct. 

7. Are both positive? 
plained under 6. 

8. Do the ridges correspond in the 
two prints, or do the ridges of the one 
correspond with the grooves of the 
other? In prints A and B, in both 
cases, the ridges appear to be the same. 

9. Although it is obvious that the two 
photographs are not of the same piece 
of wax, does one of the fingerprints ap- 
pear to be the mirror image of the 
other? Yes; although as stressed un- 
der 2, we have to do with two separate 
prints of the same finger. 

10. Assuming that one of the prints 
was made by direct print of the finger, 
have you any idea how the other was 
made? Inasmuch as it appears to me 
that print B is an actual photograph of 
an original fingerprint of a human be- 
ing, I have the following to say about 
print A: Inasmch as this print was 
also in a piece of wax, it may have been 
pressed into it with a stamp. As the 
fingerprint A is sharply cut in its edges, 
the opinion prevails here that this is 
the one that was so stamped. This can 
of course be said with certainty only 
when the originals are examined. 
(This may be taken in conjunction with 
the second answer. Evidently, this 
authority has not the same forced 
choice as to which print was made first 
that Herr Rubner had. One of them is 
of the finger, direct; the other is a 
mirror-reversal—made in a manner 
which we, in company with the expert 
who is testifying, may gently waive. 
If one were a negative and the other a 
positive, he would “know” which was 
made first because he would know 
which ought to have been made first. 
But when the facts are as he erron- 
eously finds them to be here, the only 
way to guess which was made first is 
to decide which looks least like the 
product of a metal die. In both, the 
lines of the imprint itself were entirely 
too soft and anatomical in appearance 
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to make possible anything more than a 
judicious side-stepping of this point. So 
appeal had to be taken to the edges of 
the wax; and it was noted that in one 
picture the ends of the pattern lines 
ran off the wax at the edges more 
sharply than in the other. In point of 
fact, this appearance was another item 
of photographic deception; the wax 
carrying the print was extremely 
convex and the picture did not suffi- 
ciently indicate this. The lines in the 
wax original, therefore, when they 
reach the extremely sharp shoulder 
bounding the convex region, reach a 
jumping-off place; and not because of 
the character of the imprinting, but 
wholly because of the shape of the im- 
print, they were unable to flow off 
gradually as they do in the flatter speci- 
men. Neither wax print looks in the 
least degree like the product of a die, 
and the present authority would real- 
ize this promptly if he saw the speci- 
mens.) 

A prominent British finger-print ex- 
pert reporting through Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, goes even further astray. 
He actually corrects the one photograph 
by hand, to force it the better into the 
interpretation that both are direct nega- 
tives; and he says: “I would like to 
point out that the impression which is 
photographed left for right may have 
occurred by its being photographed or 
printed through the glass side of the 
plate.” Such a simple solution; what a 
pity it is not the true one! 

It is now in order to make what may 
take rank to some degree as a confes- 
sion. The prints sent to the above au- 
thorities and to others were sent in the 
early part of 1927, at a time when 
Mr. Fife (see below) and the present 
writers had not yet given the ensemble 
of prints any very careful examination, 
and indeed at a time when there were 
less than a dozen of them in existence. 
The prints selected for the purpose were 
Nos. 6 (August installment, p. 461) 
and 7 (April, p. 201). From the orig- 
inal glass negatives, natural size prints 
were made of these, side by side on one 
sheet of paper; No. 7 being at the left. 
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No adequate examination of the wax 
originals preceded this sending out of 
samples for expert scrutiny; and the 
samples were selected on the ground 
merely that of all possible pairs of 
photographs then available showing the 
side-for-side reversal, these two ap- 
peared to be the best, photographically. 
It was not until much later that the ex- 
tremely deceptive characteristics of this 
particular photograph of wax print No. 
6 were realized (see pp. 458-460, Au- 
gust). There was no intent to deceive 
the experts or to present them with a 
problem involving unnatural difficul- 
ties; it just happened that way. The 
result, of course, is that their judg- 
ments are of value mainly in their 
unanimous insistence on the identical 
pattern of the two prints; and, in some- 
what less degree, in their admirable il- 
lustration of the way in which the 
things that the experts thought they 
knew threw them off and influenced 
them to quick-and-easy judgments. 
This factor can be eliminated by mak- 
ing the wax originals themselves the ob- 
ject of expert scrutiny. The major 
reason why this has not been done in 
submitting data to experts outside of 
Boston has been the fact that at all 
times since early 1927 the wax im- 
prints have been under the considera- 
tion of a Boston expert, and it has 
seemed important to keep the file of 
originals as largely intact as possible, to 
facilitate his work in the course of 
which it has naturally been constantly 
necessary for him to compare different 
members of the series. This expert is 
Mr. John W. Fife, Chief of Police of 
the Charlestown (Boston) Navy Yard, 
and accordingly a civilian employee of 
the United States Navy. Mr. Fife is 
a finger-print expert of standing, with 
a record of successful prosecution of 
cases depending entirely upon the evi- 
dence afforded by prints. At an early 
date in the thumb-print episode, the 
need for expert assistance and special- 
ized knowledge of the finger-print field 
was recognized, and was sought in sev- 
eral directions. In response to an in- 
quiry directed by Dr. Crandon to the 


Admiral in charge of the local Navy 
Yard, Mr. Fife was named as one of the 
Navy's best men in this field. With no 
indication of the element of possible su- 
pernormality involved, the entire col- 
lection of wax originals obtained up to 
that date (February 6th, 1927) was 
submitted to Mr. Fife. He examined 
them with care and reported that they 
were all made by the same digit, ap- 
parently a thumb and apparently a liv- 
ing one. His interest in the prints was 
such that it was deemed advisable to 
inform him of their ostensibly super- 
normal origin. Unlike most of the ex- 
perts who have been approached about 
the prints, he did not allow this element 
either to scare him away from their con- 
sideration, or to distract him from the 
strictly technological aspects of the 
prints themselves. It was soon found 
expedient to invite him to a seance, and 
he sat for the first time on March 21st, 
1927. His attitude toward the Walter 
personality was conspicuously a correct 
one, and he turned out to be in every 
respect an admirable sitter. He has 
continued to sit, and to develop an in- 
terest in the prints which has increased 
with the complexity of the problems 
which have become involved in the at- 
tempt to construct any rational theory 
as to what sort of imprinting mechan- 
ism can have produced them. He has 
given countless hours of his own time, 
without remuneration, to the seances 
and the extra-seance analysis of the 
prints; and particularly he has been 
very patient and helpful with Mr. Dud- 
ley, in connection with the latter’s ef- 
forts to attain some degree of mastery 
of the dactylographic problems of the 
case. Since approximately the dates 
mentioned just above, these two have 
been regarded as having complete 
charge, from the normal side, of the 
thumb-print sequence and the work 
done thereon. 

We propose to rest the case for the 
supernormal character of these prints 
largely upon the testimony of Mr. Fife, 
the one expert who has been able and 
willing to give time to an extensive ex- 
amination of the wax originals. For 
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the specific purpose of publication in 
this place, he has prepared a report 
covering the same general aspects that 
it was attempted to cover in the ques- 
tions asked of the foreign experts. This 
report we now give, verbatim: 

“On February 6th, 1927, I received 
from Dr. L. R. G. Crandon, a number 
of finger print impressions made on 
dental wax. There were ten pieces of 
wax, two of which carried two prints. 
Examination of each individual print 
revealed them to be of the same pattern. 
In my opinion they were impressions 
of a right thumb. They were of the 
loop pattern. In some of these prints 
the lines from the core flowed out to- 
ward the little finger of a right hand. 
To all persons familiar with finger print 
impressions, this type of pattern is 
known as an ulnar loop. 

“All but one of these prints were con- 
cave as though a living thumb had been 
pressed into the soft wax but most of 
them were not wholly legible. Among 
these prints I found one that was iden- 
tical with two other clear prints with 
the exception that the lines of the core 
flowed out to the opposite side of the 
thumb, as though the print had been in- 
verted. This print was convex and, 
because of the slope of the core, would 
be known as a radial loop type if it was 
from a right thumb. 

“As a finger print student, I realized 
that never had two prints been found 
to be identical in pattern but the one 
reversed from right to left. I also knew 
that if this second or convex print had 
been made from one of the others by 
pressing them together, then the second 
would be merely the impression of the 
original print, the ridges of one fit- 
ting into the grooves of the other. But 
none of the prints which appeared to 
have been made by pressing a thumb 
into the wax were exactly the same in 
form or curvature as this single print 
in which the pattern was reversed. I 
became sceptical and curious to know 
how such a print had been produced. 

“I treated these prints with white 
powder, in order to make it easier to 
photograph them, and had them photo- 


graphed. A careful study of the photo- 
graphs confirmed the previous examina- 
ton, that one pattern was the reverse 
of two of the others. 

“On March 21st, 1927, I was present 
at the home of Dr, Crandon, 10 Lime 
St., Boston, Mass., and attended a 
seance during which five prints were 
produced on dental wax. This wax I 
had previously removed from a box and 
examined carefully. After marking the 
wax for later identification, I placed one 
piece at a time in a shallow dish con- 
taining hot water. In approximately 
five-minute periods, each piece of wax 
was out of the dish and lying on the 
table in front of me with a distinct 
print on each, which prints I later iden- 
tified as being of the same pattern and 
having the same characteristics as the 
prints I have previously examined sub- 
sequent to February 6th, 1927. 

“One of the above prints I found to 
be like the convex print which I have 
referred to above. This print had the 
same pattern as the others but reversed 
from left to right and, like the other 
convex print, could not have been made 
by impression from any of the prints. 

“Although these prints were pro- 
duced in darkness, in my opinion they 
were not made by any living person in 
the room as I later examined the prints 
of each individual present. I was sat- 
isfied that the convex prints had not 
been made from any of the concave 
prints and yet the pattern was the 
same even to minute details. Micro- 
scopic examination revealed details 
which were entirely consistent with 
those of a living thumb. ; 

“My first impression of the convex 
print, which is incomplete in its upper 
portion, was that it might be a mirror 
image of the normal print and the pho- 
tographs of the prints, taken after they 
had been powdered, tended to confirm 
this idea, but upon further study it ap- 
peared that this was a rather imperfect 
positive model of a thumb having the 
same ridge pattern and characteristics 
as one from which the normal negative 
prints had been taken. I do not attempt 
to supply any explanation of how 
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this could have been done.. 

“I then examined the plaster cast of 
a hand, marked May 17th, 1924, and 
find that the ridges and depressions are 
clearly marked over most of the area 
of the thumb but that the thumb, like 
the rest of the hand, is distorted. The 
ball of the thumb seems to have been 
pinched up into a ridge above the core 
and this gives a different appearance 
to the pattern in that region as com- 
pared to the wax prints. In spite of 
the distortion, the pattern is, in general, 
identical with that of the wax prints 
in the corresponding area. The ridge 
count from the core to the delta is the 
same and the relationship of numerous 
bifurcations is consistent with those of 
the wax prints. In spite of the peculiar 
distortion of this thumb I am convinced 
that it is the same finger print pattern 
as the other prints and that it proves 
that the convex prints above referred to 
are actually models of a normal thumb. 

“T have compared Margery’s thumb 
prints with the ones produced by ‘Wal- 
ter’, and found her thumb prints to be 
of the ulnar type, and that they revealed 
some characteristics in the vicinity of 
the core that are almost identical with 
the ones found in the ‘Walter’ prints. 
Although their prints resemble each 
other so far as characteristics are con- 
cerned, they are not the same identical 
prints. The resemblance is sufficiently 
close to show blood relationship. 

“In comparing both Margery’s and 
‘Walter’s’ prints with those of their 
mother, Mrs. Stinson, I found that the 
patterns and characteristics contained 
in the prints of all three resemble each 
other closely enough to indicate blood 
relationship. In families there is us- 
ually noted a correspondence of special 
characteristics amounting, in the case 
of a mother and son, to as much as sev- 
enty-five per cent, and between brother 
and sister to fifty per cent. 

“It is my opinion, based on a most 
careful examination of the wax prints 
originally submitted to me by Dr. Cran- 
don and the prints obtained at the 
seance of March 21st, 1927, that these 
prints have been made by a living 
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thumb, that the patterns are the same 
in all the prints except that some are 
reversed from the others, that the con- 
vex prints were not made from any of 
the concave prints which I have seen, 
that the prints of March 21st were not 
made by the thumb of any person in the 
room, and that the thumb of the plaster 
cast carries the same pattern as the 
thumb which made the normal wax im- 
pressions.” 
[signed | 
19 Chestnut St., 
Somerville, Mass. 


JOHN W. FIFE. 


This report, undated, was presented 
at some time in March or April, 1927: 
certainly after March 21st, as it refers 
to the seance of that date. After Mr. 
Fife had attended several more seances 
and after more and better prints had 
been obtained, and after Mr. Fife had 
had opportunity to analyze these addi- 
tional prints and the ones obtained on 
March 21st, it became apparent to him 
that what had appeared as though it 
might be a mirror image of the normal 
or negative print of the Walter thumb 
was in reality a positive or model of that 
thumb; and in fact, that several of the 
very earliest prints (e. g., Nos. la, 1b 
and 2, August installment, p. 463) were 
such positives. It was no easier for him 
than for any other expert to face the 
fact that for the first time in his ex- 
perience he had to discriminate with ex- 
treme care between what were original- 
ly the ridges of the thumb and what 
were originally the troughs; but once 
he faced this situation and mastered it, 
the rest was reasonably clear. In par- 
ticular, it then became obvious that sev- 
eral of the first prints were not only 
positives, but likewise concave instead 
of convex as a normally made positive 
model should be. 

Now a concave positive is an anom- 
aly; and when the pattern is not 
deeply impressed in the wax—as in 
these early wax prints it was not—its 
proper classification becomes a matter 
of more than ordinary difficulty. The 
other experts whose opinions were 
sought were supplied with photographic 
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copies of prints Nos. 6 and 7, and were 
therefore not exposed to the powerful 
suggestion of the faint concave posi- 
tives. Nevertheless, they have stated, 
for the most part with great positive- 
ness, that one of these prints appears 
to have been made from the other by a 
process of photographic reversal, such 
that the convex print becomes a mirror 
image of the normal negative print. The 
distinction between the actual ridge of 
the positive, and the raised rut of the 
negative, which would have contradict- 
ed this dictum, was hard enough to 
make from the wax originals, and well- 
nigh impossible from these particular 
photographs. 

It is of course a fact that normal 
positive molds of a thumb are most un- 
common. They cannot possibly arise 
accidentally, as do practically all of the 
normal negative impressions with which 
routine criminology deals; and it is en- 
tirely understandable that they are 
neither discussed in most of the finger- 
print literature nor met with in general 
finger-print practice. Likewise, prints 
in red wax are very far from a matter 
for every-day examination. They are 
so difficult to photograph that most pho- 
tographers would insist upon some 
method of bringing the pattern into 
some sort of relief. This was done in 
the present instance by powdering the 
prints as noted in Mr. Fife’s report; 
and the method would have been quite 
satisfactory in almost any other case 
than the present one. Thus a compari- 
son which seems to be easy enough 
when based on the clear photographs of 
the selected examples of the wax prints 
which have appeared in this Journal, 
took on a greater degree of complexity 
when limited to a few prints which had 
been powdered and photographed in ac- 
cordance with standard practice. As 
soon as its unfortunate results were 
realized, the practice of powdering the 
prints for photography was abandoned 
in the present investigation, and in its 
stead a technique adopted under which 
manipulation of light was relied upon to 
bring the lines of the wax print into 
clear visibility for the camera. 
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Mr. Fife in his report insists upon the 
living original for the prints of the 
present series. We need not emphasize 
again that the hypothesis of teleplasmic 
production through the operation of an 
agency possessing the power of ideo- 
plastic creation is included within the 
statement that these prints are made 
from a living digit. If this statement is 
correct, the prints are made either by 
fraud from an actual flesh-and-blood 
thumb, or they are made teleplasmically 
and ideoplastically, in the manner 
claimed for Walter by the proponents 
of the mediumship. The former alter- 
native having apparently been quite ex- 
cluded by the conditions under which 
certain of the seances have been held, 
the latter only appears to remain. We 
will not urge the impossibility of any 
normal reproduction whatever of these 
results, under any conditions whatever. 
We believe that as practical working 
proposition this impossibility exists: 
that the independent artistic production 
which would be necessary for the die 
from which each separate print under 
this theory would have been made, is 
one involving such expenditure of time 
and labor as to be prohibitive in any 
other connection than that of abstract, 
scientific, weighing of physical possi- 
bilities as against physical impossibili- 
ties. An English firm of die-makers, 
approached in this connection, offered 
to make an attempt to reproduce one 
of the prints in a die, for something like 
thirty guineas, payable in advance, and 
without guarantee that the work of 
duplication would be a success. The 
process which they had in mind is un- 
derstood to have been a very elaborate 
one of gold-plating and hand-engraving. 
The failure of the wax prints, under 
direct magnification to ten diameters, to 
show anything inconsistent with the 
hypothesis of a living original, is a fac- 
tor possessing extreme weight here. But 
as we say, we have dropped for the time 
the hope which we originally held, that 
these results might be rigorously dem- 
onstrable as impossible of normal pro- 
duction under any conditions whatever. 
So we do not yet escape from the neces- 
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sity of considering the conditions of the 
seances, and of assuming the accuracy 
of the reports in which these are stated. 

Granted that all the prints are from a 
thumb, a right thumb, the same thumb, 
and a living thumb (or, as we are privi- 
leged to postulate while the person 
maintaining strictly the attitude of a 
policeman is not, a teleplasmic model of 
a thumb), the question next arises: 
‘Whose thumb is it? The Walter control 
says that it is his: a replica of his life- 
time, right thumb. Whatever our ini- 
tial attitude toward this claim, what- 
ever our attitude toward its intrinsic 
possibility and toward the philosophical 
questions which it brings with it, we 
must of course attempt to examine it on 
its merits. That is to say, we must 
seek evidence bearing upon it. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as we realized that Walter 
was regularly producing identifiable 
prints in the wax, which remained the 
same in seance after seance, our next 
thought was to search for original life- 
time prints of his right thumb which 
might be sufficiently complete and suffi- 
ciently clear to serve as an identification 
of their maker. In spite of our then un- 
familiarity with the technique of finger- 
print identification we realized that our 
task might be a difficult one. Most fin- 
gerprints are relatively fugitive unless 
they leave a stain of some sort. The 
pores of the hand exude an oil which, 
when mixed with dust, may leave a 
fairly permanent and legible print on 
smooth paper or on other smooth sur- 
faces, but in the absence of such foreign 
matter the oil evaporates or is absorbed 
by the supporting surface to such an ex- 
tent that even on a protected surface 
the print becomes invisible in a few 
months or years. However, this invisi- 
bility is relative since, under better con- 
ditions of light or by chemical treat- 
ment, even a very old print may again 
be brought within the range of visibil- 
ity. And so, without any knowledge of 
the limits within which such processes 
might be successfully used, we institut- 
ed a vigorous search for anything which 
might conceivably carry any of Walter’s 
fingerprints. 


Walter’s father having predeceased 
his son, Walter was the only male mem- 
ber of the family; and upon his death 
in 1911 his mother collected the smaller 
and more intimate of his personal be- 
longings and put them away in her 
trunk. It occurred to us that his watch 
case, particularly the inner surface of 
the outer cover, might show some fin- 
gerprints, also, his cornet came in for 
its share of attention but neither of 
them yielded any prints. This was the 
situation at the time of Mr. Fife’s pre- 
liminary oral report of February, 1927, 
with its statement that the wax prints 
were made by the same thumb and ap- 
parently by a living thumb. This great- 
ly stimulated us in our search for some 
trace of an original print, and it was 
at about this time that someone sug- 
gested that his razor might carry some 
prints. Improbable as this suggestion 
appeared at the time it seemed to be the 
only one which offered even a chance of 
success. We had talked with Walter 
about this search and he had suggested 
that a certain picture which he had 
framed for his sister Clara might have 
several of his fingerprints on the back 
of the glass or on the picture itself as 
he “had a devil of a time trying to get it 
framed and there ought to be prints all 
over it”. Unfortunately we were unable 
to find the picture in question and it has 
evaded our search even up to the time 
of preparing the copy for this last in- 
stallment of the article. We then sought 
for the razor and Mrs. Stinson found it 
in her trunk, where she says that she 
had placed it, years before. Her state- 
ment here is as follows: 

““My son Walter bought his first razor 
of William Carter, of Picton, Ont. I was 
with him on the occasion. I have never 
known him to buy another. The razor 
was marked with the trademark Jim 
Dandy. 

“My son was killed on August 8th, 
1911. He was living at the time with 
his sister Clara in Boston. 

“The razor was then in his room and 
has remained among his effects until 
recently, when it was found by his sis- 
ter Clara and handed to the finger- 
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print expert (i. e., Mr. Fife). It is out 
of the question that any person has 
used or handled the razor since my 
son’s death. The razor was put away 
in a trunk by myself, together with his 
watch and other valuables, and the col- 
lection has never been interfered with. 
My daughter Clara Stinson, on being 
asked to search for the razor, found it 
in its original place in the trunk, and 
brought it to 10 Lime Street at my 
request. 

“She affirms that she was careful not 
to touch the razor with her fingers. It 
was in its original cardboard case.” 

[signed] Mrs. JEMIMA STINSON. 

Witness: 

J. Fred Adler 
Edison W. Brown 
Fredk. Bligh Bond 

As soon as the razor case had been 
found, it was turned over to Mr. Fife, 
on March 19th, 1927, with the request 
that he use his best efforts to develop 
any latent prints which might be pres- 
ent. He proceeded at once to carry out 
this request; and upon its successful 
conclusion—a success which rather as- 
tonished him in view of the time which 
had elapsed since the razor had been 
handled—he presented the subjoined re- 
port with regard to this razor-handle 
print: 

“On March 21, 1927, I attended a 
seance at the home of Dr. L. R. G. Cran- 
don at which time he handed me a razor 
case which he informed me had been 
in the possession of Mrs. Jemima Stin- 
son, Mrs. Crandon’s mother, and stated 
that this had been Walter Stinson’s 
razor. This was confirmed by Mrs. 
Stinson who said that she had put it in 
her trunk shortly after Walter’s death 
in August, 1911. 

“The razor case was covered with a 
white, powdery coating that looked like 
mold or the dust which accumulates on 
things that have laid undisturbed for a 
long time. 

“Dr. Crandon asked me to examine 
the razor and determine whether any 
finger prints were present and if they 
were like those of the wax prints. From 
this time until the completion of this 
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investigation the case was in my sole 
possession. 

“The next morning I examined the 
case more carefully and tried to open 
it but found that the cover had become 
fixed so firmly in place that no ordinary 
pull would start it. This made me sus- 
pect that the case might have become 
airtight and that when I did open it | 
must be prepared to work on the razor 
at once, since the air might destroy any 
traces of the print if allowed to act on 
it for even afew hours. For this reason 
I prepared the apparatus, a supply of 
acetate of lead, a fresh supply of sul- 
fide of ammonia, and a long, narrow 
dish for the fuming operation. 

“T then made further attempts to 
open the case and, for a time, feared 
that I would have to cut it open. Fin- 
ally, however, I did succeed in inserting 
a thin blade under the edge of the cover 
and, by prying carefully, managed to 
break loose the joint and work the cover 
off. The joint between the two parts 
of the case looked as though a little 
lather might have dried on the surface 
in such manner as to form an effective 
seal. 

“It is my opinion that the case had 
not been opened for a long time and 
there were no indications that any at- 
tempt had been made to open it since 
the cover had become fixed in place as I 
found it. [The italics covering this ex- 
tremely important fact are the editor’s 
—J. M. B.] 

“Using the forceps I grasped the tang 
of the razor blade and drew it from the 
case with great care. I immediately 
covered the greater portion of both 
sides of the black handle and the blade 
with a very thin film of acetate of lead, 
in order to protect the surface. I then 
poured a small quantity of the sulphide 
of ammonia into the narrow dish, laid 
the razor across the dish so that one 
side of the handle was a little above the 
surface of the liquid, covered the whole 
with a cloth and left the room. Any- 
one who is familiar with the fumes of 
this substance will understand why I 
acted in this manner. About ten min- 
utes later I re-entered the room, quickly 
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removed the cloth and turned the razor 
over. I saw at a glance that a print was 
developing and that it was becoming 
clearer even in the few seconds that I 
looked at it. I then opened the window 
and again left the room, taking the 
razor with me. 

“When I first took the razor from its 
case there was not a sign of any finger- 
prints on the surface of the black rub- 
ber handle, but now the acetate of lead 
had turned to a dark brown in lines 
which clearly showed the pattern of a 
partial fingerprint. As this was not a 
suitable color for photographing I then 
dusted the print with the white powder 
which is used for fresh prints and ex- 
amined it carefully under the magni- 
fying glass. I found that the print was 
a partial one, that it lacked detail and 
that it was consistent with the upper 
portion of the wax prints which Dr. 
Crandon had previously submitted to 
me for study and which are referred 
to in another report. 

“This latent print on the razor han- 
dle developed as I would expect it to 
if it were an old print but I would not 
expect to develop a print on such a sur- 
face after fifteen years if it had not 
been protected from the action of the 
atmosphere. The tightly closed case 
was practically sealed and I assume 
that when Walter used the razor the 
last time his thumb may have been cov- 
ered with moist lather which may have 
added to the preservability of the print. 
Under the circumstances’ described 
there would be a tendency for the print 
to be preserved even though it became 
invisible. 

“There are other evidences of prints 
on the opposite side of the razor handle 
but these are very much blurred. There 
is just a trace of a print on the edge 
of the back of the blade. All of these 
prints taken together are consistent 
with the positions of the fingers and 
thumb of the right hand and the fore- 
finger of the left hand when a right- 
handed man is closing his razor and re- 
turning it to its case. 

“T had the print photographed and 
then studied the photograph but this 


study merely served to confirm my 
previous impressions. I turned the 
photographs and the negative over to 
Dr. Crandon and, later, returned the 
razor itself. I have seen the razor and 
its developed print since that time and 
the print is still visible. There are 
other traces of prints on the same side 
of the razor handle but these are not 
clear enough to aid in identification. 

“T have taken the fingerprints of Mrs. 
Stinson, Mrs. Crandon (Margery), Dr. 
Crandon, and, in fact, of everyone who 
was connected with the investigation at 
that period and / do not find that any 
of these prints are consistent with the 
print on the razor handle. [Again my 
italics —J. M. B.] 

“In closing I wish to state that my 
entire interest in this matter was that 
of a finger-print expert, called upon to 
give an expert opinion. I have given 
my honest opinion of the true facts in 
the case as I found them.” 

[Signed] JOHN W. FIFE, 
19 Chestnut St., 
Somerville, Mass. 


It is hardly possible to improve upon 
the carefully detailed description of the 
operations involved in the development 
of this latent fingerprint but it does 
seem important to note that Mr. Fife’s 
description of the razor case, its gen- 
eral appearance of old age and disuse 
and the completeness with which the 
cover was “frozen” to the body of the 
case are entirely consistent with Mrs. 
Stinson’s statement of the prior history 
of this case. It also seems quite proper 
to remind our readers that there had 
been no mention of fingerprints in con- 
nection with the mediumship prior to 
1926 although, strangely enough, the 
paraffin glove of May, 1924, carried 
very well marked prints on all fingers. 
The razor case and its razor, on the 
other hand, presented excellent evi- 
dence that they had lain undisturbed 
since long before the mediumship began 
in 1923, Mr. Fife states so clearly the 
evidence to this effect as obviously to 
leave no room for any theory that the 
print on the razor has been “planted”’ 
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there in recent years, and equally little 
room for doubt that what he found on 
the razor was a bona fide thumbprint 
of its last user, Walter Stinson. In 
spite of our italics in his penultimate 
paragraph, we anticipate that some at- 
tack will be made upon his tentative 
identification of this razor print with 
the seance prints; and it is evident that 
this may be done with somewhat more 
rationality than upon the validity of the 
razor print itself. We reproduce the 
razor print to enable any reader to re- 
view for himself this aspect of the case. 


The original photograph of this print 
on the razor handle was of the same size 
as the print itself and was too small 
and lacking in contrast for half-tone re- 
production. For these reasons it was 
deemed best to try to get a better pho- 
tograph of this print. Two photographs 
were made by Mr. Kunz during the lat- 
ter part of September, 1928. As these 
prints were much enlarged it was no 
longer necessary to use a magnifying 
glass in studying the relationships be- 
tween this partial print and the wax 
prints. We are presenting this enlarged 
print from the razor handle together 
with one of the best and most represen- 
tative of the normal negative prints, 
that of Feb. 3, 1927, after enlarging 
both of them to exactly the same degree. 

We have carefully compared these 
two prints and have also compared the 
razor print to others of the wax prints 
and, while we do not find it possible to 
obtain an exact coincidence between the 
two types of prints by the process of 
superimposing one upon the other we do 
find that the relationship is, on the 
whole, remarkably close. We should not 
expect to find anything like an exact 
matching of line to depression, since 
one is a flat-surface print while the 
others, the wax prints, were made in 
wax of different degrees of plasticity. 
They hence vary in form between the 
exceedingly convex and the equally con- 
cave impressions. It is almost obvious 
that the curvature of the wax print, 
both laterally and longitudinally, will so 
alter the spacing of the ridges that, 
any area involving the greater part of 
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the upper portion of the thumb will 
show a certain distortion as compared 
to a photograph of a flat-surface print 
made by the same thumb. The nature 
and extent of this distortion was quite 
evident as soon as attempts were made 
to superimpose the one type of print on 
the other but, on the other hand, the 
essential relationship between the two 
prints became even more apparent. It 
seems perfectly clear that this partial 
print on the razor handle was made by 
a thumb in all respects consistent with 
the “Walter” thumbprints in wax and 
that it is distinctly the upper portion of 
this thumb from a point slightly above 
the central core and extending into the 
ulnar third of this area as determined 
by the aforementioned method of super- 
imposition. The deviations of the lines 
of the wax prints—as viewed in the 
photograph—from those of the razor 
print are quite consistent with this con- 
clusion. 

The print on the razor handle is only 
a partial print and it is quite noticeably 
lacking in minute details such as one 
is accustomed to finding in latent prints 
of comparatively recent origin. But, 
this is clearly an old print; in fact we 
may say that, in the terms of finger- 
print science and in consideration of the 
nature of the matter composing the 
print and the surface on which it was 
laid, it is a very old print. Also, it car- 
ries its own evidence of being an acci- 
dental print since it is clearly shown, 
in the enlarged photograph, that what 
might have been at one time a perfect 
print is smudged and partially obliter- 
ated by a series of movements of the 
imprinting thumb across the surface of 
the razor handle. The processes used 
in developing this print are those ap- 
propriate in an old print but it is prob- 
able that if the razor case had not been 
closed so tightly as to be almost if not 
quite hermetically sealed the print 
would have long since been reduced to 
such a degree of tenuity that none of 
our present methods of development 
would have sufficed to reveal even a 
trace of it. It is not a matter for sur- 
prise that the print is partial or that 
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it is lacking in fine details but rather is 
it matter for surprise that so much evi- 
dence could be obtained. There is so 
much corroborative evidence for the ex- 
clusive ownership and use of this razor 
by Walter Stinson that, taken in con- 
nection with the consistency of the pat- 
tern of the partial print with a corre- 
sponding portion of the long series of 
wax prints obtained over a period of 
more than two years, we present the 
evidence without apology. 

A careful study of this razor handle 
shows that there are many partial 
prints in this upper section, prints lying 
at different angles, and at the very end 
of handle, above the rivet, there is the 
ghost of a loop with even fainter indi- 
cations of adjacent ridges but none of 
them sufficient for identifications. The 
reverse side of the handle shows traces 
of several smudged prints while the back 
of the blade on the same side shows 
six short ridges such as would be left 
by a contact with the left forefinger. 
All of these marks are quite consistent 
with the traces which would be left 
after a right-handed man had closed 
his razor and put it in the case with- 
out, however, thoroughly, cleaning the 
blade and handle. This failure to 
clean the whole of the blade and the 
handle is not a mark of unusual care- 
lessness since, under ordinary condi- 
tions, all traces of moisture would have 
been removed by the act of stropping 
for the next morning’s shave and the 
prints on the handle would have been 
wiped out only to be replaced by a new 
set. Therefore we conclude that these 
prints are just what might be expected, 
the casual traces which everyone leaves 
on the things he handles but which are 
rarely preserved in this manner. 

We have made diligent search for 
other fingerprints of Walter Stinson 
but so far without success. However, 
there is still a possibility that further 
evidence may be discovered and that it 
may be of such quality as to permit of 
reproduction. 

In an abstract taken from the Com- 
mentatio of Purkenje, delivered at the 
University of Breslau in 1823, Sir 


Francis Galton states that “So far as 
the proportions of the patterns go, they 
are not absolutely fixed, even in the 
adult, inasmuch as they change with 
the shape of the finger. If the finger is 
plumped out or emaciated, or variously 
deformed by usage, gout, or age, the 
proportions of the patterns will vary 
also. Two prints of the same finger, one 
taken before and the other after an in- 
terval of many years, cannot be ex- 
pected to be as closely alike as two 
prints similarly made from the same 
woodcut. They are far from satisfy- 
ing the shrewd test of the stereo- 
scope, which shows if there has been 
an alteration even of a letter in two 
otherwise duplicate pages of print. 
The measurements vary at different 
periods, even in the adult, just as much 
as if not more than his height, span, 
and the length of his several limbs.- On 
the other hand, the numerous bifurca- 
tions, origins, islands, and enclosures 
in the ridges that compose the pattern, 
are proved to be almost beyond change. 
A comparison is made between the pat- 
tern on a finger, and one on a piece of 
lace; the latter may be stretched or 
shrunk as a whole, but the threads of 
which it is made retain their respective 
peculiarities.’ Referring to the collec- 
tion of prints from which these latter 
conclusions were derived Sir Francis 
says: ‘“‘The intervals before and after 
which the prints were taken amount in 
some cases to thirty years. Some of 
them reach from babyhood to boyhood, 
some from childhood to youth, some 
from youth to advanced middle age, 
one from middle life to incipient 
old age. These four stages nearly 
include the whole of the ordinary 
life of man. I have compared al- 
together some 700 points of refer- 
ence in these couplets of impres- 
sions, and only found a single instance 
of discordance, in which a ridge that 
was cleft in a child became united in 
later years.” 

Galton was of course here dealing 
with surface prints. As one result of our 
study of our somewhat extensive col- 
lection of three-dimensional wax prints 
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we have found that, in not a few cases, 
the junction of two ridges or even of 
two parts of the same ridge may be 
made by a section which is clearly a 
part of the main pattern but which is, 
nevertheless, of less height than the 
remainder of the connecting ridges. If 
an ink print is made of such a pattern 
too little pressure at one time may fail 
to record this depressed portion while 
an increased pressure at another period 
may bring it into practically the same 
prominence as the remainder of the 
pattern. Again, the embryonic connec- 
tion may be present as noted and yet 
not grow to its full height until several 
years later. In either case the essen- 
tial uniqueness of the pattern is not in- 
validated. 

Sir Francis continues with the dis- 
cussion of the persistence of these ridge 
patterns as follows: “The ridges are 
said to be first discernible in the fourth 
month of foetal life and fully formed by 
the sixth. In babies and children the 
delicacy of the ridges is proportionate 
to the smallness of their stature. They 
grow simultaneously with the general 
growth of the body, and continue to be 
sharply defined until old age has set in, 
when an incipient disintegration of the 
texture of the skin spoils, and may 
largely eliminate them. . . . Up to the 
time when the skin perishes through 
decomposition, the marks, for example, 
on the fingers of many Egyptian mum- 
mies, and on the paws of stuffed mon- 
keys, still remain legible. Very good 
evidence and careful inquiry is thus 
seen to justify the popular idea of the 
persistence of the finger markings, that 
has hitherto been too rashly jumped 
at, and which wrongly ascribed the per- 
sistence to the general appearance of 
the pattern, rather than to the minu- 
tiae it contains. There appear to be no 
external bodily characteristics, other 
than deep scars and tattoo marks, com- 
parable in their persistence to these 
markings, whether they be on the fin- 
ger or other parts of the palmar sur- 
face of the hand, or on the sole of the 
foot. . . . There seems to be no per- 
sistence in the visible parts of the 


body, except in these minute and hith- 
erto too much disregarded ridges.” The 
above is taken from “Fingerprints” by 
Sir Francis Galton and, together with 
a great deal more information of a 
strongly confirmatory nature, points 
towards some little understood or only 
half suspected relationship between 
these unique fingerprint patterns and 
personality. 

While on the subject of the persist- 
ence of these patterns let us not over- 
look the fact that this “Walter” finger- 
print pattern is also persistent in its 
supernormal aspects. It has persisted 
as a unique pattern through more than 
two years, meanwhile undergoing all 
the vicissitudes of changes from nega- 
tive to positive and through partial re- 
versals into the mirror negative and 
mirror positive categories until, if it 
were not an ideoplastic structure it 
would seem that it must certainly have 
been changed beyond the possibility of 
recognition. But the pattern has per- 
sisted much longer than this for, as 
noted in our February installment and 
in Mr. Fife’s general report, above, it 
is this same pattern which is found on 
the thumb of the plaster cast of the 
paraffin glove of May 17th, 1924. We 
present herewith a photograph of the 
bulb of this thumb sufficiently enlarged 
so as to make it an easy matter to rec- 
ognize the essential similarity of the 
characteristic core and its surround- 
ing ridges to the corresponding pattern 
of the Walter positive prints in wax. 
An examination of the photograph in 
question and of the original plaster re- 
veals much of interest. 

The print on the plaster is very com- 
plete down to a certain point, where 
paraffin appears to have flowed into the 
thumb; but below this main print an- 
other print has taken form. This lower 
print is apparently of an earlier period 
than the complete print, but it, too, is a 
normal positive. The lines of this sec- 
ond print are deformed at the right, 
as one looks at the photograph, and in 
this area a more careful study of the 
photograph and of the original plaster 
reveals a third partial thumbprint. 
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This last is of the same general pattern ; 
and in so far as its lines can be fol- 
lowed it appears to be a mirror-reversed 
print. These subsidiary prints do not 
show as clearly on the photograph as 
on the plaster original, and we fear that 
they may be even less evident on the 
engraving. In such event, the plaster 
cast remains as evidence of the validity 
of what we have just said. 

In any case, the presence of these 
prints lends extreme renewed interest 
to an aspect of the Margery medium- 
ship which, as Mr. Bird has said in 
print, has heretofore been made much 
of by the hostile critics and in behalf 
of which the medium’s defenders have 
been unable to present much more than 
an apology. The plaster cast of this 
hand has been in Dr. Crandon’s cus- 
tody since it was obtained but its ana- 
tomical imperfections and those intro- 
duced into it by the ineffective casting 
certainly so mark it as to make substi- 
tution theories ridiculous; and no one 
who examines the print now found on 
the thumb will suggest that it has been 
added since 1924. Accordingly it now 
becomes necessary to add, to the hy- 
pothesis of fraud covering the Margery 
mediumship, the very quaint notion 
that the present thumb-print sequence 
has in all its details been present in the 
medium’s mind since May, 1924, and 
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that she has waited until the middle 
of 1926 to start it on its way. This, of 
course, in addition to all the physical 
evidence of genuineness which this 
sequence presents when viewed on phys- 
ical grounds alone. 

The discovery of these prints on the 
1924 hand confirms the _ ideoplastic 
process in a remarkable manner. It 
also indicates, in view of the details 
just now catalogued, that the hand was 
the product of a trial-and-error method, 
and that some of the errors left their 
traces in the wax. That we have here 
a very respectable degree of evidence 
that we are now able to get, on de- 
mand, through the Margery medium- 
ship, finger-prints of a man who died 
in 1911, seems a conservative enough 
summary of the present paper. Gal- 
ton, with true scientific caution, in the 
extracts above limited the life of fin- 
gerprints to the period of existence of 
the flesh in which they were formed. 
The evidence now being collected, a por- 
tion of which has been presented in this 
article, indicates that the true measure 
of persistence may lie in the period 
through which the mind or personality 
persists and maintains its ability to 
function ideoplastically in the three- 
dimensional world of our present physi- 
cal existence. 


[THE END] 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By HARRY PRICE 


S.J., presided at a lantern lecture 

on my psychic experiments in the 
Roman catacombs which I delivered be- 
fore the National Laboratory on No- 
vember 6th. <A paper, dealing with 
these experiments, appears elsewhere in 
this issue of PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 

The most interesting portion of my 
address dealt with the clairvovant’s 
series of visions of the life of St. Agnes, 
the young martyred Roman virgin. At 
the conclusion of my lecture Father 
Thurston related all that was known 
concerning the Saint and he admitted 
this was very little, and open to doubt. 
He said that he did not think they could 
trust the impressions gained through 
intuitions, whether they came from the 
subconsciousness or by some process of 
which they knew nothing. In the pres- 
ent state of psychical research we can- 
not distinguish between what is fact 
and what is imagination. He admitted 
that Catholic mystics differed materi- 
ally in their descriptions of the same 
scene. 

Father Thurston said there were sev- 
eral stories extant concerning the life 
and martyrdom of St. Agnes. The ver- 
sion told by St. Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, in his book De Virginibus, 
formed part of the office which every 
priest says on the Feast of St. Agnes 
(Jan. 21st). He gave her age as twelve. 
Then there was the hymn of St. Am- 
brose (fourth century), and the inscrip- 
tion of St. Damascus on the slab which 
was set up before 382 A.D. It was in 
hexametric verse, carved in_ stone. 
Father Thurston gave particulars of 
other visions seen by mystics, including 
Anne Katherine Emmerich, which 
proved intensely interesting to the large 
audience of more than 400 people who 
had the pleasure of listening to him. 
He made the interesting statement that 
the head of St. Agnes is probablv still 
in existence, cherished as a relic, 
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Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has left 
England for South Africa with friends, 
partly for health and partly for propa- 
ganda purposes. He will be away six 
months. Sir Arthur feels that the time 
has now arrived for him to call a halt 
in his psychic activities and has def- 
initely announced that he is retiring 
from all public positions connected with 
spiritualism. It is too early to specu- 
late as to who will be his successor as 
leader of the British spiritualists, but 
it will have to be a man of great culture 
and personality—especially personality 
—if Sir Arthur’s co-religionists are to 
be held together. 

ok 

A case reminiscent of the dispute 
concerning the ownership of the Cleo- 
phas script has lately been decided in 
Berlin. On January 19th. 1920, at the 
house of Dr. A. R. Meyer, a publisher, 
was held a séance at which was “pre- 
cipitated’” a poem alleged to be the 
work of Ludwig Uhland, the great Ger- 
man poet known as the “Sir Walter 
Scott of German literature”, who died 
in 1862. The poem is entitled Wie- 
derkehr (‘“Return’’) and is said to have 
been accepted as authentic by over 200 
experts. A clairvoyant to whom this 
and another MS. of Uhland’s were sub- 
mitted, both under cover, is stated to 
have declared that they were both writ- 
ten by the same hand, one much later 
than the other, and to have described 
the house at Tiibingen in which Uhland 
died and a book from which the sheet of 
paper proved to have been torn. 

The medium. a young girl of good 
family named Elsa Arnheim, described 
the face and figure of the dead poet in 
the greatest detail and then announced 
that he was about to write down for 
them a ballad which he had just com- 
posed. She rose from her chair, stag- 
gered across the darkened room and 
fell to the floor in a heap. When the 
sitters picked her up she was holding 
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a paper in her hand, on which was the 
poem signed “L. Uhland, 1920”. 

All this happened eight years ago and 
the sitters bound themselves to secrecy. 
But recently a number of people have 
claimed the MS. including Dr. A. R. 
Meyer who claimed it as he was the 
owner of the house in which the séance 
was held. The medium claimed it, as 
it was “given to her by the poet him- 
self’; and a Dr. Georg, another poet 
who was also present, claimed it as he 
says that the medium acted merely the 
part of a “messenger” from the great 
poet who, “of course’, intended it for 
him. 

For six days the judge considered the 
knotty problem submitted to him and 
evenutally gave judgment for the 
medium. He contended that since no 
one had made any claim to the MS. be- 
fore it had fallen into the hands of the 
medium it should be defined as “with- 
out owner’. So on the principle of 
“first come, first served” the MS. was 
assigned to Elsa Arnheim. The court 
declined to state any opinion concern- 
ing the authenticity of the poem. 

Dr. Mansfield Robinson, of ‘Mars’ 
fame has added to the gaiety of nations 
by his renewed assertions that he is in 
touch with Oomaruru, the Martian 
“woman in green’ with whom, he 
states, he communes daily. His recent 
attempt to signal to Mars via radio was 
the joke of the month and provided the 
comic papers with much “copy”. Some 
years ago Dr. Robinson was a member 
of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research and persuaded me to conduct 
some experiments with his medium, 
Mrs. St. John James who, he stated, 
was controlled by various Martian en- 
tities including Oomaruru and a “cul- 
tured giant’ named Pawlenoos. We 
tried experiment after experiment with 
infra-red and ultra-violet light, quartz 
lenses, and much electrical apparatus 
in order to materialize the Martian 
lady in whom the doctor is so interested. 
But all to no purpose. But Mrs. James, 
in the trance state, sang the “Martian 
national anthem” and the “love song of 
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Oomaruru’’—all recorded on the dicta- 
phone. If the controls were not Mar- 
tians, at least the noises made by the 
medium sound unearthly. Then Mrs. 
James went under’ control once 
more and in an album produced ato- 
matic scripts of the Martian alphabet, 
a “symphonic chant’, and pages of 
“Martian” writing which may mean 
anything—or nothing. The album is 
now one of our treasured curiosities of 
psychic literature. 

I have just added to my library of 
books on magic and psychical research 
more than 1,250 items (articles and 
pamphlets) collected over many years 
by an enthusiastic dabbler in the oc- 
cult. The collection represents a period 
of more than 100 years and in it are to 
be found early accounts of the doings 
of the Fox sisters, the Davenport broth- 
ers, D. D. Home, Slade, the original 
Mesmerists, etc., etc. Also a series of 
articles on animal psychology. Any 
bibliophile will admit that, because of 
their ephemeral nature, it is much more 
difficult to acquire rare articles and 
pamphlets than it is rare books. An- 
other interesting recent addition to my 
library—which now exceeds 6,000 titles 
—is a collection of posters used by the 
Davenport brothers (and their sister, 
Mrs. Davenport Blandy) during their 
European tour. Showbills in Russian, 
Polish, Turkish, French, German and 
Dutch all tell the same story, viz. that 
the brothers were what they claimed to 


be, 7. e.. showmen pure and simple. 
* * 


Gaston, the young French vaudeville 
telepathist, is still puzzling the audiences 
of various London music halls. Since 
I last referred to him in these Notes I 
have had an opportunity of witnessing 
his entertainment and I saw nothing 
that could not be explained on a normal 
basis. But pseudo-psychic entertain- 
ments are very popular with London 
theatre-goers. 

* 

The suicide of two adolescents in 
England recently has again prompted 
the British press to protest against 
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young people's dabbling in occult mat- 
ters. Both the victims were youths, 
aged 17 and 18 respectively. Both had 
attended spiritualist meetings and the 
younger lad had, twelve months previ- 
ously, subscribed to a course of “occult 
tuition” by post. In each case the ver- 
dict was “suicide while of unsound 
mind” and the coroners made some 
scathing remarks about the criminal 
folly of encouraging young people to 
dabble in occult matters. As for the 
charlatans who pretend that persons 
can acquire “occult power” by post by 
paying them a_ few. shillings—or 
guineas—they are the very worst of 
pseudo-psychic impostors as_ their 
wretched “instructions” usually fall 
into the hands of the weak-minded—as 
no sane person would waste money on 
the trash. 

In the above connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the London Police Re- 
view for October reveals the fact that 
the London police are being “instructed 
to differentiate” between the fortune- 
telling charlatan and the serious spirit- 
ualist or psychic investigator. 

* * 

Mr. John A. McLaughlin of Atlantic 
City writes me re my séance with Mlle. 
Jeanne Laplace a report of which ap- 
peared in the September PSYCHIC RE- 
SEARCH. In dealing with the Tillyard 
letter (p) 493), item No. 52, the 
medium said: “I get the name Stear- 
ing”. 1 remarked that though the 
words Stearing and Tillyard have pho- 
netic correspondences, I did not regard 
it as a “hit”. Mr. McLaughlin says: 
“Consider a tiller of a boat, used in 
steering the vessel, and there is very 
little more to be asked of the psychic 
in the matter of the name of the writer 
of the test letter: ‘“Tillyard—tiller’, 
‘stearing-steering’—this is to me a di- 
rect hit.” 


* * * 


A man named Joany Galliard, of 
Lyons is the latest puzzle for French 
medical men. He says that in his fin- 
gers lies the power of either healing or 
death. The amazing claims he makes 
and the results he has produced are be- 


ing closely examined, not only by scien- 
tists, but by the famous Dr. Locard, 
formerly director of the French Police 
Laboratory, and accepted as one of the 
leading medico-legal experts in the 
world. So far Galliard has only dem- 
onstrated on animals. It is alleged that 
he has mummified by the mere touch of 
his fingers such things as the bodies of 
a perch, a pigeon, and an eel, and when 
he applied his hands to a mutton chop, 
the meat became as hard as wood, and 
long afterwards showed no signs of de- 
composition. But the most sensational 
claim of Galliard is that he is confident 
that if he could apply his mysterious 
power to cancerous growths he could 
arrest the noxious tissue. It is this 
claim that is now being investigated by 
the experts. No explanation of the al- 
leged mysterious gift of Galliard is as 
yet forthcoming, except that he is said 
to have practiced hypnotism very suc- 


cessfully. 
* * ok 


Sir Oliver Lodge addressed a meet- 
ing at Birmingham on October 28th in 
connection with the jubilee celebration 
of Lozells Street Hall. His subject was 
“Evolution”’. 

Evolution, said Sir Oliver, had been 
mentioned a good deal during the last 
year or two. It had been mentioned in 
a favorable sense by the Bishop of 
Birmingham for instance, and it had 
been regarded in a very unfavorable 
sense by some of the States of America, 
where, indeed, the word seemed to be 
prohibited. The objection to evolution 
arose, he believed, because some scien- 
tific men, when they found out the ma- 
chinery by which things were produced, 
were liable to say that it was automatic, 
was produced by mechanism, that there 
was no mind underlying it, that it was 
not done to any purpose. Blind evolu- 
tion, unguided evolution, mechancal evo- 
lution—that was what people objected 
to. 

“Admit evolution’, Sir Oliver ad- 
vised his audience, “admit the mechan- 
ism, admit the automatic working of 
the thing, but never allow any denial of 
the mind and purpose behind it all. 
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That is irrational. It is difficult some- 
times to see what the object is in view, 
but have faith. Perhaps the ultimate 
end is not in human mind at all, but in 
Mind with a very big M. There is mind 
behind everything, and purpose and 
planning, and it is frustrated by free 
agents such as ourselves who do hot 
know what the purpose is or do not 
sympathize with it.” 

He ventured to think that the opera- 
tion of producing the world, of evolving 
a planet from an inchoate mass of ma- 
terial, was not easy. Big things were 
not done easily by a nod. Things were 
done in blood and sweat if they were 
big enough. The redemption of man was 
done in that way; the creation of man 
must have been done in that way. The 
object was to produce, not a perfect 
machine, but free beings who could de- 
cide their own conduct and know good 
and evil. 

To produce free beings who ulti- 
mately, after long trial and effort and 
many mistakes, would go right because 
of their own volition, was a far higher 
aim than making a perfect machine to 
go right, and he believed it could not 
have been done except in the way it was 
done. That was what the meaning 
should be of the sentence: “The best of 
all possible worlds.’”” The world had 
reached a certain stage of evolution. It 
was not a high stage in humanity— 
man was a recent comer: he had only 
been evolved a little time, what astron- 
omers called “last week.” And so he 
made mistakes and was a pretty sloppy 
person. But he was on the way to im- 
prove, and he (the speaker) did not 
suppose he could have been made any 
better than he was in the time allowed 
and in the circumstances and with the 
ultimate aim with which he was 
brought into existence. 

Given the circumstances and the aim, 
this was as good a world as could have 
been produced—the best of all worlds 
that was possible in the conditions. It 
seemed to him blasphemous to say the 
Deity could have made a better world 
and did not. The Deity was not content 
to live in solitary state. He desired 


companionship; he desired other free 
beings able to rise in communion with 
Himself, and so brought us into being. 
“He must be able,” added Sir Oliver, 
“to see a long way ahead to be able to 
make use of us that way, but doubt- 
less He does. The earth is going to last 
a million years and more, so there is 
plenty of time.” 
* * * 

Mr. C. E. M. Joad, the well-known 
writer of philosophical works, lectured 
at the National Laboratory on October 
9th, Capt. H. W. Seton-Karr presiding. 
His subject dealt with the theoretical 
basis of psychic phenomena, and was a 
review of the materialistic philosophy 
of the universe, and of that vitalist 
view which discarded the idea that mind 
or spirit was a kind of by-product of 
matter. His address has been published 
in PsycHic RESEARCH. Among the 
speakers who followed were Sir Law- 
rence Jones, Bart., president of the 
London S. P. R.; Mr. G. R, S. Mead, 
editor of the Quest; Dr. Neville Why- 
mant, Mr. Geo. E. Browne, etc. 

ok 


Mention of Mr. Joad reminds me that 
both he and Mr. Hannen Swaffer will 
shortly visit the United States for the 
purpose of lecturing. I hope my read- 
ers will have the opportunity of hearing 
these gentlemen. 

* 


Mr. Edgar Wallace, the well-known 
writer and criminologist, has a most 
useful article in the Morning Post for 
September 22nd, entitled: “A New 
Crime—Hypnotism as a Weapon”. 

Quoting a letter he had received, he 
says: “... There is the criminal 
about which you have not written: he 
or she who exults in the undoing of his 
fellow ... A friend of mine, a woman 
with some property, fell under the in- 
fluence of a certain occult group. She 
became fascinated, and eventually a 
devotee, and submitted to a form of 
hypnotism. . . It is sufficient to say 
that the woman who did the hypnotism 
began to exercise an extraordinary in- 
fluence, telepathically—that is to say, 
when they were not together . .. and 
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(the friend) was only stopped by timely 
interference from conveying all her 
property by deed of gift . . . the mis- 
chief was wrought by a superior mental 
power upon a weaker.” Edgar Wallace 
continues: “Now here is the fact which 
has interested me. During the past two 
years I must have received more than 
a dozen letters, written by people who 
are obviously sane, if handwriting goes 
for anything, telling me exactly the 
same story without any florid etceteras. 
.. . In every case (as far as I can re- 
member ...) there was a history of 
occultism at the beginning, and in every 
case it was a practiser of this ‘magic’ 
who gained dominion over the mind of 
the novice. There is support for the 
theory that such a form of criminality 
is on the increase by reported cases. 
.. . The domination of a strong mind 
over a weaker is no unusual phenom- 
enon, but there is more than a suspi- 
cion that this mental tyranny is becom- 
ing systematized, and that it may easily 
represent a real danger, especially to 
women of the moneyed class... . It 
is, at any rate, a matter which is well 
worth investigation, for the practisers 
of this new ‘art’ are among the most 
dangerous members of the underworld. 
They are more dangerous because, in 
the strictest sense of the word, they are 
not members of the criminal classes. 
We are probably on the verge of mak- 
ing very important discoveries in the 
psychic field, and when the new truths 
(whatever they are) are established, 
when the realities of, let us say, telep- 
athy are revealed, quite a new depart- 
ment may come into existence at Scot- 
land Yard.” 


* 


Mr. Algernon Ashton, the _ well- 
known publicist, sends the following ac- 
count of an interesting “‘coincidence” to 
the London press: ‘While recently 
staying in Vienna,” writes Mr. Ashton, 
“T had a strong desire to visit the grave 
of Carl Czerny, the composer. Al- 
though he undoubtedly lies buried in 
Vienna, no one could tell me the where- 
abouts of his resting-place. Then a 
strange thing happened. Returning 
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one evening to.my hotel | was informed 
that a man had called about an hour 
previously wishing to see me and giv- 
ing his name as ‘Carl Czerny’. The real 
Carl Czerny died 71 years ago!” 


* 


“A belief in witchcraft still exists in 
some parts of Wales,” said Professor 
T. Gwyn Jones, speaking at the Folk 
Lore Society’s Congress at Burlington 
House on September 21st. 

He quoted instances of which he knew 
of Welsh people, including tradesmen, 
farmers and professional men, visiting 
witch doctors, and said that one old 
man after a visit claimed to have been 
cured of asthma. When he was seen 
for another ailment by a medical man 
a piece of mole-skin was found round — 
his neck, and when this was removed 
the patient promptly developed astuma 
again. 

Some witch doctors sold their 
tients letters of protection. 
letter in his possession read: 

“In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 
And in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, my Redeemer. I will give thee 
protection and will give relief to thy 
creatures, thy cows, thy calves, thy 
horses, thy sheep, thy pigs, and all crea- 
tures that live in thy possession from 
all witchcraft and other assailants of 
Satan. Amen.” 

The letter was written in English, 
not Welsh, which inclined him to believe 
that this practice was of English ori- 
gin. 

It was proved at a recent inquest in 
Montgomery that a suicide was due to 
belief in witchcraft. 

While belief in fairies was uncom- 
mon, a prominent Welsh divine testified 
to having seen the “little folk’ when a 
child. In North Wales, where there 
are many stone quarries, the laborers 
would, for no reason at all, stay away 
from work some days, and often enough 
on those days there were dangerous 


falls of rock. 
* * 


Sir Frank Benson, the Shakespearian 
actor, in an interview with a press rep- 
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resentative recently described some ex- 
periences which, he said, he had in con- 
nection with psychic phenomena. 

He said that he did not believe that 
he was psychic or mediumistic in any 
way out of the common. Merely as a 
“man in the street’”” he wished to nar- 
rate certain occurrences which he did 
not believe to be hallucinations, but 
which were on the contrary, to him 
tangible and invaluable experiences. He 
did not ask other people to believe them 
and he did not pretend to explain them, 
but he knew many other fellows in the 
street had had similar experiences, and 
as a wandering actor he had come 
across them every day. 

He accepted the voices and messages 
which had come to him, and believed 
that they were from the beyond. 

Sir Frank said that his first expe- 
ence took place many years ago at the 
hour of his father’s death, when a being 
in the shape of his father came to him, 
kissed him on the forehead, and said 
“farewell”. “My next experience,” he 
continued, “took place some 25 years 
ago, or five years after the death of my 
father, at a séance. On that occasion 
I saw, with 40 others, the reincarnation 
of a being who had ‘passed on’. He was 
known to me, but to no one else in the 
room. That being I took by the hand 
and led to a corner of the room and con- 
versed with him. But I felt at the time 
that my friend would agree with me 
that a public séance was not a suitable 
place for an intimate conversation, and 
consequently we only exchanged greet- 
ines and a few words, and then by my 
volition that being faded away and dis- 
appeared.” 

His next experience of importance 
was at the front during the war, when 
Ladv Benson and he were serving with 
the French Red Cross. “I was,” said 
Sir Frank, “140 miles south of where 
my son was on the Western front. I 
was iust going off to sleep when, mid- 
way between the ceiling and the floor, 
I saw a light, and in the midst of that 
light stood my son. I sprang up and 
half got out of bed. I exclaimed—‘Mv 
God, Eric, I thought you were dead.’ 


‘Dad,’ said my boy, ‘you know we have 
always agreed that there is no such 
thing as death.’ ‘Of course,’ said I, 
‘what a fool I am. How are things go- 
ing with you?’ ‘Oh fine,’ he replied, 
‘everything is going well. Goodnight, 
dad, God bless you,’ and then the vision 
faded away. I at once turned on the 
electric light, looked at my watch, and 
took a note of the time.” 

Asked whether that had any bearing 
on the particular time of his son’s 
death, Sir Frank said ‘No.’ He merely 
mentioned the fact to show that there 
was no question of it being half a dream 
or any such thing, but that he was 
awake and in full possession of his fac- 
ulties. He went to sleep feeling that 
nothing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. Next day he read in the papers 
that his boy’s regiment had been in ac- 
tion. He was convinced that his son 
would come through all right, but in 
that he was mistaken. Three days aft- 
erwards they had a wire saying that he 
had been killed on the afternoon of the 
day on which he had appeared to him. 

Sir Frank here remarked that Lady 
Benson and her family had had for 
generations experience of such phenom- 
ena. “I am at this moment,” he con- 
tinued, “engaged in drawing up a film 
that was dictated to, and automatically 
written by Miss Estelle Stead, and a 
friend from the other side, by three 
people, including W. T. Stead. The 
film deals with a story that can be veri- 
fied by the incredulous letter by letter, 
word by word, and incident by inci- 
dent.” 

“One is often asked,” he went on, 
“Whether the Christian faith is not 
enough. To some it is. Many do not 
need any confirmation of their hopes 
and faiths by these phenomena, but 
many do need them and find comfort 
and strength in them. That is the sole 
reason why I give my experiences in 
this field of thought.” 

Questioned as to his Shakespearean 
experiences, Sir Frank said that he 
could only sav that at least a score of 
times mediumistic and psychic people 
had told him that they had seen Shakes- 
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peare's spirit form standing behind his 
own. Finally Sir Frank mentioned a 
recent personal experience he had had 
which he regarded as a test of the ver- 
ity and reality of these phenomena, “I 
went to a medium this spring,” he said. 
“Two people at that séance spoke to 
me from the other side, giving their 
names as Mr. and Mrs. X. I could not 
make out who they were, though their 
names belonged to relatives of mine. 
Two days afterwards Miss X asked me 
if Mr. and Mrs. X had communicated 
with me at this séance, and she ex- 
plained as a reason for her question 
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that at a small séance held in her own 
home, her mother and father, who were 
both dead, had communicated with her. 
As a test, Miss X told them that I was 
going to a medium on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, and asked that they there 
communicate with me. 

“T have no doubt,” concluded Sir 
Frank. “that the Mr. and Mrs. X who 
communicated with me at my séance 
were the parents of Miss X and that 
they came in answer to her request for 
proof. ‘There are more things in 
Heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.’ ” 
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